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One is for A ervbody Si EPHONE. SERVICE is for evervbody, A“ 
° ; everywhere. And the thing that makes Whe 
> you like it and want to use it is The 
efhciency — with courtesy. Offi 
One is for - vervwhere It’s the tone of voice, the warmth Lost 
7 and friendship, the helpfulness which Cor 
vou have come to expect of telephone Mak 
i}) people. — 
One 18 for Afficiency The Operator reflects it when she Offic 
puts through vour call promptly and Busi 
courteously. ‘The girl in the Business Mod 
Office shows it when she goes out of Syst 
her way to take care of your needs. 
a ; ; ks New 
lhe Installer practices it when he ane 
brings willingness and good nature, as “ae 
wcll as a telephone, to vour home. _ 
a . New 
It all adds up to pleasing service for 
Look 
you — from many thousands of tele- 
phone pcople, all along the line. —— 
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Looking Ahead with Business 


ee 
Our Biggest Issue 


Our staff has been at work for the 





Tuis is the largest issue of 1947. We are 


grateful to our readers for_ their con- 
tinued support of our advertisers who 
have made this larger issue possible. In 
the November number we will report on 
what we saw at the Business Show in 
New York, attended by several of our 
staff members. It is a big show, but per- 
haps not so important today as it once 
was because most exhibitors have been 
so busy in filling orders for old products 
that new products are impossible to 
complete. 


past month planning our 1948 editorial 
program. We have, of course, scheduled 
about three articles each month on office 
mechanization and ways to increase the 
production in offices. But we have ex- 
panded our work to some extent and will 
cover a wider range of subjects in 1948 
than ever before. We promise to tackle 
some problems in 1948 which most maga- 
zines are content to dodge. Watch for 
them. Readers are urged to tell us what 
features are most helpful. 
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PAYROLL WORK 


called for and delivered 


YURN over your payroll and related 

tax work to the Recording and 
Statistical Corporation — just as so 
many other concerns are doing. 


We will give you— 


Checks ready for your signature... 
or slips to insert in pay envelopes. 


Complete Payroll Registers... de- 
tailing hours worked, earnings, deduc- 
tions, net pay. 


Quarterly Employee Earnings State- 
ments...Labor Distribution Sched- 
ules...W-2 Forms...Lists of Em- 
ployee Deductions ... and all the other 
reports you may require. 


We will do your work on high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating ma- 
chines; double-check your work by 
bank standards. 


OTHER SERVICES 


Many of America’s foremost com- 
panies retain us, year after year, to 
turn out confidential statistical tabu- 
lations and reports. 


We will do your: Traffic Studies! 
Sales Analyses! Price Studies! Retro- 
active Pay-Increase Calculations! Sta- 
tistical reports of almost every type! 


Send for free booklet, and let us 
quote on your work. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON °@ £4ODETROIT 
MONTREAL ©@ #£TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Dr. Reilly Hits the Nail 


To the Editor: 

Subject: “Skip the Detail” by W. J. 
Reilly. 

Could you grant us permission to have 
reprints made of the above article ap- 
pearing in the September issue of 
American Bustness? Credit would be 
duly given. 

Dr. Reilly has really hit the nail on the 
head. — Rosert Roserts, The Roberts 
Toledo Rubber Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


It would be greatly appreciated if you 
would permit reprinting in our agency 
magazines of “Skip the Detail,” by Wil- 
liam J. Reilly, Ph.D., American Bust- 
ness for September.—Cuarres C. FLeM- 
ING, editor and assistant secretary, The 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


To the Editor: 


Being not very far from retirement, 
I was very much interested in Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Reilly’s article, “When It’s Time 
for Retirement,” in the March 1947 issue 
of AMERICAN Business. 

I have been in organization and rate 
(industrial engineering) work for a large 
oil company for a number of years. With 
that for a background, I was wondering 
if I could get in touch with Mr. Reilly to 
ask where I might find some suggested 
lines tu become engaged in now or later 
that would be suitable—E. C. Perrsett, 
Berkeley, California. 

GENTLEMEN: We are happy to know 
Dr. Reilly’s articles are so well received, 





and are glad to grant permission to re- 
print this one as well as his two previous 
articles which appeared in the Human 
Relations section of American Business. 
His address is: William J. Reilly, Ph.D., 
National Institute for Straight Thinking, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Stickers for Statements 


To the Editor: 


Can you tell me who manufactures the 
type of stickers normally put on inactive 
account statements? We regularly re- 
ceive these from a number of firms and 
have an idea we can use them in our own 
business. —— Ricuarp W. Apams, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


Mr. Avams: We believe the stickers or 
labels to which you refer are made by 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation, 111 
E. 25th Street, New York 10. 


Systems and Procedures 


To the Editor: 


On page 50 of the July issue of the 
AMERICAN Business, is mention about the 
Systems and Procedures Association. 
Would you be good enough to advise us 
the full address of this organization so 
that we can contact them, as we are in- 
terested in their publications and books 
covering system material.— Howarp J. 
Yue, The Howard J. Yue Company, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 


To the Editor: 


We note your reference in the Modern 
Office Management section of your Au- 
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gust issue, to Mr. H. Kenneth Marks, 
national president of Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association. Would you please 
send us Mr. Marks’ address?—E.mer R. 
Exickson, general manager, North- 
western Refining Company, Saint Paul 
Park, Minnesota. 


Messrs. Yue and Erickson: You may 
get full details about this organization 
from: H. Kenneth Marks, president, Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association, c/o 
J. K. Lasser & Company, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18. 


Pardon Our Error, Please 


To the Editor: 


The September issue of American 
Bustness has just reached my desk and 
after reading it I would like to call your 
attention to two errors on page 3, under 
Letters and Comment. 

The Manual on Office Short Cuts is 
compiled by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association—not the National Of- 
fice Machine Association ; 

And, it is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, not Harper & Brothers. 
—O. J. McMuwn, president, National 
Office Management Pitts- 
burgh 19. 


Association, 


Epiror’s Nore: While Mr. Jones did 
refer to it as the National Office “Ma- 


chine” Association instead of National 
Office Management’ Association, we 


realize we should have changed it. And 
just for the records once more, the 
Manual of Practical Office Short Cuts, 
compiled by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, is published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18. Price, $3.50. 


Credit Record Costs 


To the Editor: 


In looking through the July issue of 
your publication, I came across an 
article by Paul Eastman—“Lower Cost 
for Credit Records”—written about the 
American Trust Company, of South 
Bend, Indiana. 

I like the article very much and it oc- 
curs to me that it might be possible to 
obtain permission from your publication 
to reprint this article in the Mid- 
Continent Banker. 

The Mid-Continent Banker is a re- 
gional banking publication going to 
twelve states throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and Southwest and one of the 
states which we cover is the state of 
Indiana. This accounts for the fact that 
we were very much interested about the 
article of the American Trust Company. 

If it is possible to obtain your permis- 
sion to reprint this article, with the proper 
credit of course, I would appreciate it 
also if we could get several of the photo- 
graphs which you used with the article.— 
Ratpw B. Cox, assistant editor, Mid- 
Continent Banker, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. Cox: We are happy to grant per- 
mission to reprint this article as outlined, 
and we are sending you the photographs. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF... 


Fortagraph saves copying nme 








- No darkroom needed 
. No experience required 
. Automatic electric timer 


. Light tight storage space 
. All steel construction 


I 
2 
2 
4, Automatic light control 
5 
6 
7. Starts at $69.50 


This new analysis form enables you to estimate 
just how much copying time Portagraph will 
save you. Simply have your typists use this 
form for two weeks to keep a record of the 
copying they do. When they return the com- 
pleted form, total up column 6 (see illustra- 
tion) and divide by 60. The answer will be 
about the number of hours it takes to make 
Portagraph copies of those same records. 
The time savings alone will amaze you. But 
remember—Portagraph eliminates the proof- 
reading indicated in column 7, too. It copies sig- 
natures and seals. And best of all, your office 
girl can operate it efficiently. Your typists 
are free to do more important creative work. 


mums GET YOUR SUPPLY OF THESE FORMS TODAY... THEY'RE FREE que oy, 


[ Reminglon Rand 


PHOTO RECORDS DIV ¢ RM 2620 
315 FOURTH AVE ¢ NEW YORK 10 | 


Gentlemen: Send me the following number of analysis forms: | 


25 UO 


500) 750) 1000 


MAME cncccccccesccecsnsscesscscncuesseseseses TITLE ....ccccccesccececccecse I 


{ COMPANY ...ccccccccccnscouce 


ADDRESS... .ccccccnccnccncncncwcncnce ccnewccccwcccccccceccccwccosescccscces j 


Beene canna eemsaiiemE DEN: 


Seeseeseseaces ZONE .wwe STATE. coccccewcscces 


Seep cnsum eunne conse quam) cman que Guan Gann eum Gane cme coment 
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... Nothing can beat an 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Adding-Figuring Machine 


Her fingers ripple over the 10-numeral keyboard 


.touch a motor bar... and there’s her total. 


It’s as simple as that...and as fast. 


The keys of the Underwood Sundstrand are ar- 
ranged in natural sequence under the finger-tips 
of the right hand. Even untrained operators pick 
up the “touch” method ... after a few minutes’ 


practice. 


This machine is quiet, too. Key action has been 
cushioned ... operating noises muffled. There’s no 
annoying jar or clatter to hinder concentration. As 
a result operators are more relaxed...and more 


accurate. 


Yes, for speed, simplicity, accuracy in adding and 
figuring you're sure to agree... there’s nothing like 
an Underwood Sundstrand. For a complete dem- 
onstration call your nearest Underwood repre- 


sentative today! 


4 











5 Reasons WHY YOU should say 
Ynderwood Sundsbrand” 


7. SPEED. W orld’s fastest keyboard. Only 
10 numeral keys under the finger-tips of 
one hand. 










<2. EASY TO LEARN. No long training 

period for operators. Even untrained per- 

sonnel learn the “touch” method in a few 
minutes. 


3. NO HEAD SWINGING. Operators 
keep their eyes on their work...not the 


keyboard. 


44, MADE IN MANY MODELS. Made in 
sizes and models to fit any business... 
large or small. 


5. WORLD LEADER. Backed by 50 years 

of craftsmanship and research in produc- 

ing typewriters, adding-figuring and ac- 

counting machines which “Speed the 

World’s Business.” Sales and service every- 
where. 





Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . 


Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. ¥. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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7 TIM Hal Business 


Virgil Jordan, who is president 
of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, told a group of men 
at a luncheon meeting on October, 
15, 1946—that’s about a year ago 
—“The United States is at the 
brink of a deep economic depres- 
sion.” He blamed the Government 
for all our troubles and even went 
so far as to say that American 
business is no longer sure it wants 
a free economy because it has de- 
veloped a large left-wing of or- 
ganizations and propaganda ac- 
tively promoting schemes of 
government planning to control 
purchasing power and consump- 
tion. Everybody is happy to find 
Mr. Jordan’s doleful predictions 
were wrong. 


James F. Bell, board chair- 


man of General Mills, said in Au- 
gust 1947, “I cannot escape the 
thought that we must magnify the 
position of director beyond the 
present honorary state and the 
small attendance fee which they 
receive, to a point where an ade- 
quate compensation would awaken 
a sense of deeper obligation and 
the devotion of time and thought 
consistent with the pay they re- 
ceive.” Mr. Bell, himself a board 
chairman, also says, “In many 
cases it is the custom for the board 
to elect the chairman. At present 
the position of the chairman is an 
anomalous one. It may be purely 
honorary — the reward to some 
superannuated, old _ fluff-doodle 


October 1947 


dodo who has been kicked up the 
backstairs to get him out of the 
way.” Well, one thing is certain. 
Mr. Bell isn’t a fluff-doodle dodo, 
and business would be a lot better 
off if it had more board chairmen 
with his mental vigor and hatred 
for doing things the old way, just 
because they have always been 
done that way. 


Fluff-Doodle Dodoes exist, 
not only in the plush, softly 
carpeted offices of board chairmen, 
but they are to be found at every 
level in business. This writer hap- 
pens to be a vice president, and 
there are perhaps as many fluff- 
doodle dodoes in vice presidencies 
as anywhere else. But we find them 
at every level—at the department 
management level, just about as 
often as at the board chairman 
level. We met one the other day— 
a vice president, he was. We asked 
him what plans his company had 
for product improvement. Almost 
with a touch of pride in his voice 
he answered, “Absolutely none. We 
already have more orders than we 
can fill. Why should we bother 
about new products?” We have 
the answer to that question. This 
particular company was once a 
leader in style, quality, and pro- 
gressive methods. Its fastest sell- 
ing number, 7 years ago, was 
ahead of everything in the in- 
dustry. Today the industry has 
caught up with the leader. Nearly 
everybody in the industry is mak- 


ing a product as modern as the 
leader’s. And one of these days, 
if it has not already happened, 
our leading company in this field 
is going to be trailing—leagues be- 
hind the younger companies. 


Mr. Bell’s Comment is too 
important to be dismissed with our 
remarks about his colorful crea- 
tion, the fluff-doodle dodo. We are 
going to borrow his term and tell 
you more about him—the fluff- 
doodle dodo —in another issue. 
Now we want to comment more on 
some of Mr. Bell’s other ideas. He 
says, “The functioning of the 
chairman of the board is one that 
can and should be of real im- 
portance. As head of the board 
through which the owners receive 
their representation, he can be 
the medium through whom the 
board maintains daily contact 
with management. While he is not 
a part of management, it would be 
his duty to see that the procedures 
and methods of management live 
up to the expectations and policies 
of the board and their interpreta- 
tion of the best interests of the 
owners. To my mind, this practice 
places in the hands of the board a 
means of discharging its true re- 
sponsibilities.” We venture this 
assertion, as our comment on Mr. 
Bell’s remarks — not one of the 
many companies in this country 
which are sound asleep, would be 
dozing so peacefully, if it had a 
vigorous board chairman, and a 
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hard-working board, to prod man- 
agement into action, instead of 
listening, without protest, to man- 
agement’s alibis. 


Sleepy Corporations, and 
there are plenty of them with the 
entire membership of the board 
content to snooze at board meet- 
ings and not even ask intelligent 
questions, are doomed to trouble 
very soon. Every year, in some in- 
dustry, there comes along an ag- 
gressive small company wiich 
snatches leadership from or passes 
some of the older, more complacent 
companies in the same industry. 
The way in which some company 
executives dismiss small, but grow- 
ing, competitors as being un- 
worthy of notice is a_ typical 
example of the failure to move and 
the failure to take action which 
prevails in some outfits. Another 
common fault is the failure of old 
companies to watch improvements 
in products which are being made 
by younger companies. We can 
name a few products which are 
going to disappear when competi- 
tion returns. 


Paul Hoffman, Studebaker 
president and founder and spark 
plug for Committee for Economic 
Development, is assailing the idea, 
so prevalent among some econ- 
that a de- 
pression is a must for the 1950s. 
No other 


nearly so right 


omists and others 


business leader was 
about postwar 
business as Paul Hoffman. To him, 
more than to any other one man 
(although he had valiant help 
from others), goes the full credit 
for whatever sound planning busi- 
ness did for this period. When 
vovernment 
called experts were shouting to 


economists and_ so- 


the high heavens about the tremen- 
dous unemployment that was sure 
to occur when the _ shooting 
stopped, Paul Hoffman (Paul is a 
good name for an evangelist of his 
sincerity) said over and 
again, “It ain’t necessarily so.” 
He plugged, and plugged, and 
plugged, for the idea that business 
could maintain high-level employ- 


over 
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ment after the war if it planned 
for that. And for these reasons 
we are certainly willing to pitch in 
with his idea that a depression for 
the fifties “ain’t necessarily so.” 


American Institute of Ac- 
countants is carefully studying the 
depreciation problem which is the 
subject of the first article in this 
issue. The Institute opposes radi- 
cal changes in accepted account- 
ing procedures, at least until a 
stable price level would make it 
practicable for business as a whole 
to make the change at the same 
time. But the Institute’s commit- 
tee does say, “When there are 
gross discrepancies between the 
cost and current values of produc 
tive facilities, the committee be- 
lieves that it is entirely proper for 
management to make annual ap- 
propriations of net income or sur- 
plus in contemplation of replace- 
ment of such facilities at higher 


oy 


price levels.’ 


American Business does not 
agree that a change in accounting 
methods, if it is needed, should 
await any such vague time in the 
future as “would make it prac- 
ticable for business as a whole to 
make the 
time.” If all progress must wait 


change at the same 


until “business as a whole can 
change at the same time,” then we 
have frozen all current methods at 
today’s level. Suppose any new 
idea had to await until “business 
as a whole” were ready for it. 
There would be no progress of 
any kind, for there would always 
be a goodly sector of business per- 
fectly satisfied with things as they 
are. We think the American In- 
stitute of Accountants ought to 
have a better reason than this for 


opposing change. 


Washington Letters, espe- 
cially those which claim to tell 
what is going to happen in the 
future, have always given us 
severe pains. Typical of just how 
up to date they really are is a 
Washington News Letter 


lished in McCall’s magazine for 


pub- 


September. This news letter bursts 
forth with the news that furniture 
with burn-resistant tops is being 
made. It goes on to tell that table 
tops are made with a thin sheet of 
metal between the top veneer and 
the core. The thin sheet of metal 
foil dissipates the heat so that the 
veneer does not burn. Such furni- 
ture has been in the Statler Hotel 
in Washington since 1943, and 
gosk only knows where else. We 
wonder where the writer of this 
News Letter has been since 1943. 


Manufacturers of wood office 
desks and chairs have outlined an 
aggressive sales and educational 
program which is already begin- 


ning to show results. Leading 
members of the industry are mem- 
bers of the Wood Office Furniture 
Institute. For the 


years the Institute has carried on 


past several 
a comprehensive research cam- 
paign to develop improved manu- 
facturing methods. Another re- 


search project was aimed at 
finding what improvements users 
want in office furniture; still an- 
other was a market research job. 
As a result of this three-pronged 
approach, an advertising cam- 
paign is now under way, a dealer 
relations manager is out in the 
field visitng and working with 
dealers, and a dealer and _ sales 
manual has been produced for use 
dealers. This 


Wood Office 


Furniture Merchandiser, was in 


by the members’ 


manual, called the 
troduced at the recent national 
conference of National Stationers’ 
Association, and is said to be 
mecting with enthusiastic response 
by dealers. As a result of product 
and manufacturing — research 
nearly every member of the Insti- 
tute has produced, or is ready to 
produce, new model desks and 
chairs. The models so far intro- 
duced have shown a number of im- 
provements, and as soon as cer- 
tain technical processes are 
checked and developed, more im- 
proyements are promised. Here is 
an excellent example of almost an 
entire industry united in general 
betterment. 








Are We Pricing 
Goods T’oo Low? 





A provocative report on the much-discussed contro- 
versy over current depreciation methods. Should pres- 
ent policies be revised? What changes should be adopt- 
ed? Here are the pros and cons of this issue, plus 
practical suggestions on what can be done now to im- 
prove depreciation methods under present tax laws 





BY JAMES TURNER 


URING the first 6 months of 
this year, total net earnings 

carried to surplus of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, 
more than tripled that of the first 
6 months of 1946. Earnings in 
1947 were $1,366,872 as compared 
with $408,712 in 1946. 

To Stewart-Warner _ stock- 
holders this seemed like good news. 
It meant $1.05 dividend for each 
$5.00 par value common stock 
share, as compared with 32 cents 
a share paid last year. 

Sales for the first 6 months of 
1947, totaling $40,178,000, were 
71 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1946. At 
a glance this profit and sales pic- 
ture seems excellent. James S. 
Knowlson, board chairman and 
president, isn’t too elated about it, 
though. Mr. Knowlson, like many 
other business executives, isn’t so 
sure that consolidated balance 
sheets and profit-and-loss state- 
ments are giving a true picture of 
profits in these times of rising 
costs. He isn’t being fooled by 
figures on today’s P. & L. state- 
ments showing 50-cent dollars. He 
doesn’t want stockholders to be 
fooled either. 

“The increased cost of materials 


and the large quantities required, 
as our business has expanded, with 
consequent increase in accounts re- 
ceivable, have greatly increased 
capital requirements,” Mr. Knowl- 
son warns. “In addition to this, 
we must realize that facilities 
which require replacement cost at 
least one-third more than they did 
when originally acquired.” 

Two important factors cause 
management to take a sharp look 
at company progress. First, once- 
sound depreciation policies are 
rapidly proving dangerously un- 
realistic. In some cases they are 
unworkable in view of steady price 
increases of production equipment, 
capital goods, and construction 
materials over a 10-year period. 

Rate of depreciation of ma- 
chinery and buildings is being 
based on original costs which have 
little relation to replacement costs 
at current prices. Depreciation 
policies, considered reasonable at 
the time production equipment was 
purchased or buildings were con- 
structed, are now almost totally 
unreasonable. When the _ time 
comes to replace this equipment, 
unless this is corrected, there will 
inevitably be a wide gap between 
the amount a company has set up 


in reserve for depreciation ani 
the amount the company will ! 
required to spend. 

According to current Federal! 
tax regulations, if corporations 
try to avoid this pitfall of inad 
quate reserves for depreciation, 
without first establishing a definite 
program for expansion, replace- 
ment, or modernization, by pe: 
mitting earnings to accumulate to 
an “unreasonable” degree, the co: 
poration may suffer the penalty 
surtax. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the technicalities 
of various depreciation methods 
used in accounting and Federal 
tax regulations, except to report 
what can be done to allow for in- 
creased costs. Here are severa! 
factors that indicate a thorough 
re-examination and reappraisal of 
depreciation methods are urgent] 
needed. 

Value of America’s industria! 
plants and production equipment 
is now estimated 40 to 50 per cent 
higher than prewar. Construction 
costs are 65 per cent higher today 
than they were in 1939. One es- 
timate puts building material 
prices up 74 per cent over 1939. 
Lumber prices, which have risen 
about three-fourths since 1939. 
are more than 72 per cent above 
prewar levels. Brick and tile prices 
are more than 24 per cent above 
prewar levels. Other building mate- 
rials — insulation board, roofing. 
lime, plaster—have increased more 
than 10 per cent. Heating equip- 
ment and plumbing prices ar 
about 15 per cent higher than 
1939. 

Another factor in which indus- 
try has a big stake in rising cost: 
is industrial machinery. Average 
increase for 16 types of indus- 
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trial equipment is about 28 per 
cent over 1939. This index of in- 
dustrial equipment prices is an 
average of separate indexes for: 
Machine tools, construction equip- 
ment, engines, air compressors, 
pumps, mechanical measuring and 
testing instruments, materials 
handling equipment, fans and 
blowers, mechanical stokers, in- 
dustrial oil burners, heat ex- 
changers and water-and-oil 
coolers, mechanical power trans- 
mission equipment, gas welding 
and cutting equipment, lubricat- 
ing equipment, industrial scales, 
and industrial heat-treating fur- 
naces. 

Postwar costs of all capital 
goods which average 50 per cent 
higher than 1939 will soon exhaust 
reserves set up with 100-cent dol- 
lars, and markets may be reduced, 
unless reserves are built up during 
good business years, so that money 
will be available to replace ma- 
chines and plants as soon as they 
can be obtained. 
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Serious 


under-depreciation of 


fixed assets acquired before the 
war at an average of 50 per cent 
lower than present price levels, 
according to George Terborgh, 
economist for the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, indicates 
that industry may be understating 
its costs, overstating its profits, 
and in some cases underpricing its 
products. What is more impor- 
tant, industry is suffering an 
erosion of real capital not offset 
by depreciation. 

Industries that have moved up 
their break-even point to give ef- 
fect to percentage increases in 
costs, without giving thought to 
plant and equipment depreciation 
costs, are using unrealistic figures 
that may be off as much as 50 per 
cent. Westinghouse Electric’s 
break-even point is now double 
what it was in 1941. Westinghouse 
annual sales are more than $600,- 
000,000. The company 
that a 25 per cent drop in volume 


reports 


would eliminate all profits. One 





recent survey indicates that com- 
panies average an increase of 115 
per cent in their break-even points 
over 1939. 

It requires about 50 per cent 
greater capital investment to do 
business now than it did in 1939; 
it is likely to cost as much or more 
in the future. Mr. Terborgh thinks 
there is no prospect that adjust- 
ments will carry the general price 
average down to prewar or any 
substantial part of the way. 

For corporations alone, under- 
depreciation runs around a billion 
and a half dollars a year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Terborgh, with an 
equal overstatement for income 
before taxes and a resultant an- 
nual tax penalty at the present 
38 per cent rate of nearly $600,- 
000,000. This, Mr. 


claims, is taxation of capital, not 


Terborgh 


income. He proposes that the total 
charges: for depreciation over the 
service life of equipment should 
recover the cost of the asset in 
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Planning for 1948? Of course you are. Perhaps your 
plans are already made, or at least roughed out. Then 
check them against these recommendations of an 
economist. He attempts to outline some of the prob- 
lems that may beset business in 1948. There is sound 
sense in every one of the recommendations he makes 





BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


F A poll of American executive 

thinking were taken today it 
would probably show widely diver- 
gent attitudes toward next year’s 
business prospects. Not unlikely, 
the majority opinion would lean 
slightly to the bearish side, despite 
the fact that 74 per cent of the 
executives in Fortwne’s poll last 
May were also bears—and wrong. 
But the average executive, bear 
or bull, is none too sure of his 
ground and not too happy in his 
convictions. As he looks ahead to 
1948, he feels he must base his 
large-scale decisions on his guess 
as to the shape of things to come; 
yet he finds that guess almost im- 
possible to make. 

What is the wisest course for 
the businessman who plans now 
for next year’s operations? Is this 
the time to retrench, consolidate, 
expand, or play it safe? Looking 
around at the economic scene, 
there seems to be conflict on every 





Mr. Heilbroner is economist for Stein, 
Hall & Company, world-wide traders 
and importers. His articles in ‘‘Har- 
per’s,”” ‘“‘American Business,’’ and 
other magazines have attracted much 
favorable comment from businessmen 











even Points to 


Watch in 1948 


front. Capital goods — the most 
powerful cycle-making sector of 
our economy—are booked to the 
hilt, but our exports are falling 
off. Soft-goods sales are at record 
highs, but the consumer dollar 
covers a smaller and smaller area 
of goods as prices continue to 
climb. Business confidence is still 
fairly solid, but a commodity price 
break and a sympathetic stock 
market break could quickly under- 
mine morale. 

If businessmen could afford to 
gamble, 1948 would be a wonder- 
ful year to make a killing—if they 
didn’t lose their shirts. But the 
steady narrowing of the gap 
between sales and _ break-even 
points makes gambling out of the 
question. In an economy of cross- 
currents, it is too risky to put on 
full sail, too dangerous to fur! all 
canvas and fall behind in the race. 
As captain of his particular ship, 
the entrepreneur must sail close to 
the wind and be ready for a change 
in the direction of the breeze. 

A few rules do seem to make 
sense. While each management 
must decide its own crucial ques- 
tions from the background of its 
own particular experience and 
knowledge, there is still a fairly 
broad area where general business 
guides may be applied to practi- 
cally all managements. 


1. This is a good time for 
housecleaning. 


Whether 1948 is a lush year or 
a lean one, the chances are that 
competitive pressures will sharpen 
throughout. Sloppy procedures 
and loose expenditure controls, 
which might have been tolerable as 
long as profit margins were ample, 
become profit-eaters as margins 
decline. This is a good time to in- 
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vestigate efficiency. The inevitable 
costliness that comes with organi- 
zational changes can be absorbed 
in the next few months and will be 
ready to pay dividends in 1948. 
Specifically : 

Reorganization plans should be 
pushed. Streamlining of paper 
work, changes in the flow of exec- 
utive authority, personnel changes 
you’ve been meaning to make 
should be made. If you delay, it 
may be too late, too difficult, and 
too expensive. 

Loose 
should be tightened. One medium- 
size manufacturing concern found 
it was paying overtime to get cars 
unloaded. There was no reason for 
it, except a hang-over from war- 
time habits. A demurrage charge 
on the siding was far less than the 
extra pay the company was need- 
lessly incurring. 

Overtime in the office is just as 
expensive as overtime in the fac- 
tory. If your accounting depart- 
ment is burning the midnight oil, 
find out why. Would another clerk 
be less expensive than a battery of 


expenditure controls 


overtime slips? Is your work 
bottlenecked because you are 
using cumbersome procedures 


which you started, of necessity, 
during the war and forgot to dis- 
card? A fairly big merchandising 
outfit changed its billing system 
to meet O.P.A. requirements and 
only recently woke up to the fact 
that it should go back to the 
simpler prewar method. 


2. This is a good time to build 
your sales force. 


Sooner or later (if not already), 
you will be back in a_ buyers’ 
market. Building a sales force is 
a vastly different thing from hir- 
ing salesmen. Personalities have 
to be tested, expenses have to be 
standardized and pared down, 
your new men must _ become 
familiarized with your product 
and your way of doing business. 
The record shows this: 

ALCOA has expanded its sales 
force 40 per cent above prewar. 

In Los Angeles a big manufac- 
turer of housewares has raised his 
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Today's News and 1948 Plans 


The news we read today foreshadows the business 


problems of tomorrow. And there are plenty of items 


in current news which point to new and perhaps 


difficult problems in 1948. Here are some of them, 


which almost every business will have to face next year 





sales force from 1,200 to 1,500. 

A leading food products manu- 
facturer in Seattle has added 10 
per cent to his sales force. 

In Chicago, Wilson & Company, 
which had cut its force to 10 per 
cent of normal during the war, 
had almost rebuilt its staff by 
last spring. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 


ing has upped its force by over a 
third in the last year. 


3. Cost-reducing machinery is a 
“must.” 


Machinery is expensive today 
but it may be more expensive not 
to have efficient machinery to- 
morrow. Today you can afford the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Job of having the right parts at the right time, with- 
out needlessly high inventories or critical shortages, is 
one that many manufacturers face today. How Hudson 
handles this problem in jig time with short cuts 
that hold errors, clerical work, and costs to a minimum 





MAJOR official of the Hudson 

Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
phoned the stores department of 
his company the other day and 
asked how long it would take to 
furnish him a list of parts used 
exclusively on one of the Hudson 
models. 

“Oh, about 10 or 15 minutes,” 
he was told. 

“What!” he exclaimed, incred- 
ulously. 

“Fifteen minutes at the most, 
sir,” he was assured. 

“Well, let me know sometime 
today how you are getting along,” 
he concluded skeptically. 

Then, when the list had been 
handed to him well within the 
estimated time, he suggested that 
the stores office must have had the 
list already prepared. 

“No sir, we did not have the list 
already prepared,” he was told. 
“As a matter of fact, this is the 
first time we have had a call for 
just such a list. But we do have a 
parts control system which’enables 
us to accumulate quickly almost 
any data concerning the status of 
our parts and materials stores.” 

The example cited is by no 
means an extreme one, for in these 
days of critical shortages, when 
automobile manufacturers, in com- 
mon with those in many other 
fields, are maintaining production 
chiefly by a refusal to give up, hot 
questions which demand quick 
answers are constantly being fired 
at the stores department. 

They want to build certain type 


12 


motors, or so many radio-equipped 
cars, or so many de luxe models, or 
so many of something else; just 
what do they need—meaning just 
what parts are they short of, and 
how many of each are available— 
to meet this schedule? 

The stores department does not 
have the answers already pre- 
pared. To do so would be impos- 
sible, because conditions are 
changing from day to day and 
even from hour to hour, not to 
say from minute to minute. It 
does have that parts control sys- 
tem which enables it to select the 
parts involved, get the answers— 
and do so in jig time. 

Principal high-speed feature of 
this system is a deck of sort cards 
which are set up on all parts. One 
girl can make 100,000 direct sorts 
an hour, and she can sort the cards 
in so many ways that she can 
quickly accumulate data concern- 
ing almost any phase of the sub- 
ject to which the cards pertain. 

This card is 5 by 8 inches in 
size and small holes are punched 
in the margins of it. Opposite 
these holes are code numbers, or 
names of unit subassemblies. Those 
across the top of the card rep- 
resent part number; those at the 
right, unit subassemblies such as 
motor, clutch, transmission, front 
axle, etc.; those at the bottom, 
body types and models; and those 
at the left, status information re- 
quired to issue progress and other 
reports, such as parts released, 
routing cards, parts purchased, 





sample promised, production 
promised, quantity OK for pro 
duction. Many spare holes, which 
are unidentified on the card, ar 
assigned from time to time to 
special features, such as acces 
sories, special equipment, or othe: 
information which is likely to hi 
required on short notice. 

The body of the card provides 
spaces for entering the part name, 
status, routing, engineering data. 
usage, routing card date, purchas: 
order date, source, sample data, 
and production data. 

There is a separate card fo: 
each part number and all cards 
are filed in numerical order in 
three groups: New parts, carry 
over parts, and parts which the 
company itself produces. 

The part 
across the top of the card is used 
to return the cards to numerical 
order after sorting. 

All cards are prepared from in 
formation contained in engineering 
releases and routing cards which 
are furnished to the stores depart- 
ment and which tell how parts are 
to be procured, how they are to 
be routed, what they are to be 
used on, and the usage per unit. 

All of this information is typed 
on the McBee Keysort card, then 
the card is “grooved” by notching 
out the holes in the margin of it 
opposite the proper ones of the 
listings mentioned above. In sort- 
ing, the clerk evens up a deck of 
the cards, runs a sorting needle 
through the hole opposite th« 
datum desired, then holds up the 
deck on the sorting needle, where- 
upon those cards in which that 
hole has been grooved fall out. 
They are the ones the sorter is 
looking for. They are counted or 
listed and the answer to the ques- 
tion is found very quickly. 

To keep top management and 
the many departments concerned 
apprised of the status of new 


number punched 
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Method 


items, the stores department at 





frequent intervals prepares two 





progress reports, reproduces them 
on the “Ditto,” and forwards 
copies to all officials and to the 
purchasing, accounting, planning, 
manufacturing, and inspection de- 
partments—a total of about 45 
copies. One of these reports shows 
the progress being made on each 
part. It is filed in a loose-leaf 
hinder which is tab-indexed to re- 
flect all parts required for certain 
units or subassemblies. The other 
report is a summary of each unit 
and its current status, which is de- 
termined by sorting and counting 
the cards. 

As production parts and mate- 
rials are received, receiving data 
are posted on the cards, thus 
making it possible to ascertain 
quickly, at any time, how many of 
any given part are on hand. It 
also shows how many cars on which 
that part is used can be built im- 
mediately, or how many they are 
short of each kind of part. 

This card record of all parts 
was installed early in 1947 to 
supplement a parts control sys- 
tem Hudson has developed over a 
period of many years, and which is 
considered one of the most efficient 
in the automobile industry. 

Principal feature of this system 
is a production part record card, 
914 by 12 inches in size, ruled on 
both sides to provide a record of 
purchases, receipts, - shortages, 
materials used, stock condition, 
usage, service usage, disburse- 
ments, and other information. This 
is a perpetual inventory card. 
Such a card is maintained for each 
of the 4,000 or so parts Hudson 
uses, even though a sort card is 
also prepared for the same part. 

These cards are kept in tub 
files, mounted on casters, and are 
kept posted up to the moment by 
a group of clerks, each of whom is 

(Continued on page 48) 
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BY DWIGHT G. BAIRD 


At Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, McBee Keysort cards can be sorted 
quickly in a number of ways to prepare reports on approximately 4,000 parts 
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When a shipment of parts is received at Hudson, a record is made on a card 
like the one shown above. Cards are grouped numerically according to vendor 
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Five Office Ideas 





If you are planning new 
offices or remodeling old 
ones, here are suggestions 
you'll want to check first 








ICTURES on these pages show 

how some important principles 
of office planning can be put into 
practice and illustrate a number of 
recent trends in modern offices. 

Although these offices represent 
a variety of tastes and styles, they 
are functional in design and 
tailored to meet special needs. 
Each office suggests one or more 
easily adaptable ideas that might 
be incorporated in remodeling old 
offices or planning new ones. 





By sliding back two panels in the 
wainscoting, a map of sales areas is 
easily accessible. Beneath the map, 
another panel may be raised to make a 
desk or display table in one of the new 
Bakelite Corporation executive offices 








Pacific Desk Company, Los Angeles, 
believes in customer convenience 
and comfort. This attractively fur- 
nished entrance to the sales display 
room at left shows the new em- 
phasis placed on reception rooms 





Notice that two of these spa- 
cious executive offices have the 
dual function of offices and con- 
ference rooms. They were designed 
to aid the busy executive who 
usually has a number of visitors, 
or whose work often requires con- 
ferences between department o1 
division heads. Six or eight people 
can be seated comfortably in thes: 
offices, all within conversational 
range. When several people ar 
discussing a plan, material can be 
spread out on the desk, which is 
placed so it will be the focal point 
of attention, and easily visible. 

Color harmony is another im 
portant factor in these offices. No 
longer need an office be somber or 
colorless in an effort to preserve a 
dignified businesslike atmosphere. 
Interiors illustrated in these pic- 
tures show how color can be used 
effectively to help make executive 
offices warm and friendly. In each 
case color is carefully blended to 
match woodwork and furniture. 

Although striking colors are 
used in upholstery, draperies, pic- 
tures, carpeting or wallpaper de- 
sign, these colors always provide 
a background rather than a dis- 
traction. Ideal color scheme for 
offices is one that provides a 
pleasant, over-all subdued effect, 
without making the visitor con- 
scious of any predominant colors. 

Often in planning offices, an ef- 
fort to make every square foot of 
space count results in needless 
overcrowding, and adds no real 
saving. It gives visitors the im- 
pression the office is cluttered, and 
hinders rather than helps the 
executive in his work. Simplicity 
is the keynote in modern office 
planning regardless of the purpose 
of the office or style of interior. 

Notice that the executive offices 
shown here give an effect of 
spaciousness beyond their actual 
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size. This has been accomplished 
through careful selection, combina- 
tion, and arrangement of office 
furniture, plus the effective use of 
built-in wall storage and _ filing 
space, drop-leaf tables, and sliding 
wall panels for maps, or charts. 

Flexibility and functional de- 
signs used in planning executive 
offices have been stepped up by 
application of a wide variety of 
new materials or materials not 
considered appropriate before for 
office use. For example, the Wall 
Paper Institute in New York re- 
ports regular stock lines now in- 
clude a number of colorings and 
patterns designed for offices. 

Plastics are also proving prac- 
tical for offices. In addition to 
decorative, laminated, burn-resist- 
ant plastics used for desk tops, 
cabinet door finishings, paneling 
and woodwork, this material is 
also being used for draperies, and 
in the manufacture of a _ resin- 
coated cloth for upholstery. 

For a long time reception rooms 
were the neglected orphan child in 
office planning. Too often they 
were considered necessary, but 
begrudgingly regarded as valuable 
space that might be better utilized. 
Today, reception rooms are be- 
ginning to receive the attention 
they deserve as an important fac- 
tor in customer convenience and in 
building good-will. More and more 
companies are taking advantage 
of this opportunity to make a 
favorable impression upon hun- 
dreds of callers each year by plan- 
ning attractively furnished recep- 
tion rooms. 





TOP: This executive office of the 
Bettermade Garment Company, Los 
Angeles, shows that offices can still be 
dignified without being drab, by using 
colorful draperies and upholstery. 
CENTER: This combination execu- 
tive office and conference room at the 
Steuart Oxygen Company, San Fran- 
cisco, was tailored to meet the needs 
of the busy executive who receives a 
number of visitors and frequently 
holds small conferences. BELOW: One 
of the newly opened offices of the 
Wall Paper Institute in New York, 
featuring colorful weave paper design 
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Office Furnished by Pacific Desk Company, Los Angeles. 








Office Furnished by Rucker-Fuller Company, San Francisco. 
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“New” Staff from 


Old Employees 





Walker’s-Austex knew it needed new blood and new 
ideas in its 44-year-old business. This tells how the 
company was reorganized, without firing anybody, or 
without having to bring in outside talent to do the job 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


HEN a semilocal concern starts 
operations in a small way and 
gradually builds production and 
distribution over the years to a 
seminational business, it must do 
one of two things: Somewhere 
along the way it either recognizes 
the need of rejuvenation of 
methods and management and 
brings in “outside” men to add the 
necessary new blood to carry the 
concern on into national distribu- 
tion. Or it finds itself surpassed 
by progress and changing condi- 
tions, and more vigorous competi- 
tion comes into the field and the 
old concern finds itself outmoded 
and its business gone. 

Walker’s Austex Chili Com- 
pany, around 1940, found itself 
facing a similar situation. What 
the company did to meet the prob- 
lem has made Walker’s the topic 
of a lot of talk among members of 
the canned food and _ packing 
trades the past 12 months. 

That the company’s solution of 
the common problem was _ prac- 
tical is indicated by the fact that 
the first 6 months of 1947 showed 
a sales volume equaling the total 
of 1946, which had produced the 
company’s largest volume in its 
44-year-old history. 

A completely new production, 
sales, and management program 
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gets the credit for the showing, 
but not a single specialist, expert, 
or outsider came into the re- 
organization. The “new brains” 
behind the spurt in volume and 
profits came from within the or- 
ganization. Every man in a key 
position today has been with the 
company from 10 to 40 years! 

Why did not this talent pro- 
duce the desired production and 
sales results before? 

“We needed a new scrambling 
of talents,” declares W. F. Gohlke, 
executive vice president, who has 
held that or a similar position 
since 1913, “a new assignment of 
abilities, and a more streamlined 
delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility.” 

Mr. Gohlke came with the or- 
ganization in 1913, because he had 
established a reputation as an ex- 
pert in “unscrambling” bankrupt- 
cies and making them pay off. The 
old Walker Company, established 
in 1903 as a wholesale grocery 
concern, had branched out into so 
many divergent lines that it ended 
up in 1913 owing one and a half 
million dollars which it could not 
pay. It owed $1,250,000 of this to 
several banks. The banks formed 
a committee and called in Mr. 
Gohlke. He recommended elimina- 
tion of most of the enterprises and 


a concentration on the chili busi 
ness. The bankers went along with, 
his recommendation, setting up a 
management committee, organiz 
ing the Walker Properties As 
sociation, and naming one of thei 
number, Fred W. Catterall, of 
Galveston, as president, and Mr. 
Gohlke as general manager. 

By 1932 the properties had been 
cleared of the bankruptcy in 
debtedness. They were reorganized 
into Walker’s Austex Chili Com 
Today, Fred Catterall 
company and Mr. 


pany. 
heads the 
Gohlke still retains basically his 
original position within the or 
ganization. Fred Catterall, Jr., 
20 years with the company, was 
upped from assistant to vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Thus something has been added, 
with the talent at hand. 

“It was early in 1942,” says 
Fred Catterall, Jr., “that we were 
faced with complicated 
problems of production and sales. 
We were unable to obtain sufficient 
ingredients for production of our 
regular lines, and we had no 
profitable war contracts. It was 
at this point that the two top 
executives decided upon a _ re- 
shuffling of management, so that 
men in key positions not only 
would be given wider scope in 
exercising their abilities but would 
be held directly responsible for 
operations in specific departments. 

“In other words, we shifted from 
over-all management to specific, 
individualized, and department- 
alized management. Production 
has gone up, costs have gone 
down, and sales have climbed 
steadily since.” 

The business not only was com- 
pletely departmentalized but full 
authority and responsibility were 


many 
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Main plant of Walker's Austex 
Chili Company in Austin, Texas, 
is shown above. Typical food ex- 
hibit shows how Walker’s mer- 
chandising methods help food 
brokers promote its products 


delegated to every keyman. This 
reshuffling produced a sales de- 
partment, under a sales manager 
and an assistant sales manager, 
entirely apart from any other 
phases of the business; it set up a 


streamlined production depart- 
ment, with authority and respon- 
sibility delegated down to the 


smallest detail. It did the same 
thing with purchasing, advertis- 
ing, traffic management, and with 
accounting. 

“Today, top management inter- 
feres only when our reports show 
that something definitely is wrong 
in a specific department,” explains 
Gordon Mills, production man- 
ager, assistant manager, and 
treasurer of the corporation. He 
has been with the company over 
20 years. 

“Prior to the reassignment of 
duties and responsibilities, I had 
a vague title and I had charge of 
production. But all top executives 
looked into production, too, and I 
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little au- 
thority. Naturally that released 


had comparatively 


me of responsibility. When we en- 
countered even a comparatively 
small production problem, _ it 
meant a conference of all execu- 
tives before we decided what to do. 
When we had a sales problem, 
everybody sat in on its discussion 
and we all decided what to do. The 
same went for traffic problems, ad- 
vertising, even buying. 

“Today, if I encounter a pro- 
duction problem, it’s my ‘problem 
child.’ It is up to me and my de- 
partment to whip it into line. The 
other executives and department 
heads are concerned only with 


unless my 


their own problems - 
problem gets out of hand and pro- 
duction costs go up so far or pro- 
duction drops so drastically that 
it shows up in my reports and 
demands major attention. Such 
problems seldom occur in any de- 
partments today, for every head of 
a department knows his duties and 
his authority.” 

Having authority in produc- 
tion, Mr. Mills has been able to 
add labor-saving equipment and 
streamline the production lines 
until the unit cost of production 
has gone down materially in face 
Production 


of increased wages. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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When You Need to 
Write More Letters 
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| matic typewriters shows how to cut costs, yet pro-— 
_ duce as many as 10,000 individually typed letters 
a How thedepertinent is run, end what it does \ 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


S° NUMEROUS and so impor- 
tant are the advantages of in- 
dividually typed letters for many 
purposes that many firms are 
acquiring automatic typewriters 
to do their work. Direct-mail com- 
panies and others in related fields 
also are equipping themselves to 
serve clients whose volume of work 
either is not large enough to 
justify the purchase of necessary 
equipment or is so large it necessi- 
tates having it done by a com- 
mercial firm. 

One of the largest of the com- 
mercial firms is the Direct Mail 
Division of R. L. Polk & Company, 
Detroit. This division recently in- 
stalled 100 automatic typewriters 
which are capable of typing ap- 
proximately 10,000 letters per 
day, and it already is considering 
the need of additional equipment. 
How this department is equipped, 
staffed, and operated should, 
therefore, be of interest to all who 
are considering using this modern 
method of processing letters 

The Polk equipment includes 
Auto-Typist machines, perfora- 
tors and re-perforators; Wood- 
stock typewriters ; rolls ; cabinets ; 
and miscellaneous items. Any type- 
writer of standard make can be 
used with the Auto-Typist. Polk 
uses the Woodstock because it has 
long standardized on this make in 
all departments. 
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Polk & Mae with 100 auto- 








ai 


Only 96 of the 100 automatic 
typewriters are operated at one 
time. The other 4 are reserved as 
spares. A stock of replacement 
parts is also kept in reserve. 

Personnel includes a manager 
and his secretary, a chief super- 
visor, four supervisors, operators, 
perforator operators, checkers, 
pen-signers, and maintenance man. 

Any capable typist can _ be 
trained to operate an automatic 
typewriter in a very short while. 
Operators are obtained by the 
personnel department in the usual 
way, and trained in the automatic 
typewriter department. They are 
first given a list of general in- 
structions to study, then are re- 
quired to fill out a questionnaire 
on these instructions to make sure 
they understand them. Most of 
the instructions pertain to stand- 
ard usage of capitals, punctua- 
tion, spelling, titles, and related 
details ; others concern care of the 
machines, conduct, and procedure. 

Having passed the test satis- 
factorily, a new operator is in- 
troduced to the chief supervisor 
who introduces her to the other 
girls in the department, then 
trains her to operate the machines, 
using the spare machines. After 
she has learned to operate the ma- 
chines, she is assigned to one of 
the supervisors and is required to 
serve a probationary period of 





200 hours before she is qualified 
as a regular operator. 

Supervisors, perforators, pen 
signers, and others are selected 
from among the regular personn 
and are given special training. On: 
or more extras are always trained 
to fill each position. 

Orders are written on a pre 
pared form which provides spaces 
for specifying every conceivabl 
detail concerning the job. Most of 
these are printed and are merel\ 
check-marked to indicate such d 
tails as whether letter copy is at 
tached or customer will mail copy 
whether fill-ins are circled in bod\ 
of letter; color of ribbon to b 
used; whether mailing list is at 
tached; whether envelopes are to 
be typed ; whether letters are to b 
hand-signed, inserted in envelopes. 
sealed, stamped; and so on. Other 
specifications are written in spaces 
provided for the purpose. 


Orders are posted in a_ job 


journal in the manager’s office. 
The manager makes out a work 
schedule for the entire department 


and turns it over to the chief 
supervisor who prepares a similar 


work schedule for each of hei 
supervisors. This schedule form 
provides spaces for entering th 


job number, customer’s name, 


group number, names of super 
visors or operators to whom as 
signed, quantity, “dated,” “re 
turned,” by whom checked, whether 
envelopes have been completed, and 
date delivered. The chief super 
visor keeps a copy of the schedul: 
so as to know how the work has 
been allocated, while the super 
visors retain the schedules give: 
to them and make out job ticket 
for each group of names and 

job card for each machin 
operated for each operator. Th 
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At Polk, the automatic typewriters are grouped in batteries of 4, with one girl to operate each battery. The company 
operates 24 batteries of Auto-Typists, plus a battery for reserve. Rolls for machines are cut on 4 re-perforators 


latter instructed not to do 
anything without a job card. 


One typist can operate 4 auto- 


are 


matic typewriters when typing 
letters of average length, so the 
machines are grouped in batteries 
of 4. The operator occupies a 
typist’s chair in the center of the 
rectangle. 

In the manager’s office is a wall 
chart representing the floor layout 
of the typing room which enables 
him to see at a glance what work 
is being done and who is doing it. 
Machines are represented on the 
chart by black squares. Squares 
are grouped in the same order as 
are machines on the floor, and per- 
sonnel are represented by tickets 
hung on pins stuck in the spaces. 
The name of the employee is 
typed on her ticket and positions 
of those other than operators are 
denoted by a colored bar at the 


bottom of the tickets. Operators 
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have plain white tickets; the chief 
supervisor is designated by a yel- 
low bar ; supervisors by a blue bar ; 
perforator operators by a red bar; 
and so on. 

At the bottom of the chart are 
pins for tickets of those who may 
be on vacation or on leave of 
absence. In the middle are pins for 
absentees. At one side of the chart 
is a color card which represents 
the jobs then in process. Corre- 
sponding colors are barred across 
the top of employees’ tickets work- 


This 


color 


ing on those jobs. 
scheme is retained permanently 
and the different colors are as- 


signed to different jobs as often 
as jobs are completed and replaced 
by others. 

Before a job can be put on the 
automatic typewriters, rolls must 
be cut, of course. This is done by 
a battery of 4 re-perforators, any 


one of which can be used either as 


a perforator or as a re-perforator. 
Perforating the first roll must be 
done by operating the machine 
manually; thereafter any number 
of duplicate rolls can be re-per- 
forated automatically. 

Rolls are kept in Polk-designed 
cabinets. The chief feature of these 
cabinets is a strip on each shelf 
over which one of the flanges of 
the rolls is set to guard against 
their falling out or being dropped 
in handling. 

Polk also installed a stationery 
rack on the cabinet of each of the 
immediately 


automatic typists, 


behind the typewriter, which is 


considered the most convenient 
location for it. Each rack has 
three compartments for letter- 


heads, plain sheets, and second 
sheets. 

On big jobs, envelopes are typed 
in another department and are 


(Continued on page 50) 














The Top Executive's 
REAL Job 





It isn’t to handle every detail of every project in the 
business —it is to exercise leadership and assume final 
responsibility . . . but we are killing off top executives 
at an alarming rate because the middle management 
men seem unwilling to carry their share of the burden 





BY JOHN GARTH 


‘ig HAS become quite the fashion 
for special pleaders in various 
branches of management to insist 
that the particular operation in 
which they are interested is so im- 
portant it should be the special 
responsibility of top management. 

A speaker at a recent conven- 
tion of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute advised utility company 
officials not to delegate public re- 
lations. It is much too important. 

Not long ago a high govern- 
ment official stated publicly that 
the trouble with industrial rela- 
tions was that top management 
did not appreciate its importance, 
and delegated the job to  sub- 
ordinates. Only the “big boss,” so 
the belief runs, can be trusted to 
do the horse trading which 
masquerades under the name of 
“collective bargaining.” 

There are even those who insist 
that sales promotion is essentially 
the responsibility of top manage- 
ment, since to be most effective it 
must be geared into every opera- 
tion of the business. 

Still other alleged management 
experts urge top management to 
pay more detailed attention to the 
advertising, the sales problem, to 
product design, research, or to 
export trade. 

It begins to look as if those in 
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top management will have to find 
more hours in a day if they are to 
carry the ball for all departments 
of the business. Even if time per- 
mitted them to do all the things 
assigned to them, how many chief 
qualified? How 


specialized ex- 


executives are 
many have the 
perience needed? We have all seen 
what happens when some chief 
executive, who thinks he is a 
natural born advertising man, 
writes advertising copy. 

Even in public relations most 
top executives must and should 
rely on trained public relations ad- 
visors. After all, isn’t the Number 
One job of top management to 
plan ahead for the business? If 
chief executives are going to carry 
the ball for the public relations de- 
partment, the industrial relations 
department, the sales department, 
plus representing the company in 
negotiations with the Federal and 
state governments, they will have 
to spread their effort so thin they 
will fail in their main job of de- 
vising ways to keep the business 
going ahead 5 years from now. 

The plain truth is that business 
now has too many subordinates— 
department managers, to be exact 
—who are leaning too heavily on 
top management for planning, for 
sound thinking, and for decisions. 


Subordinates should lift the load 
off top management’s shoulders 
and not try to dump more re- 
sponsibility onto the already over- 
loaded shoulders of the top men. 

In one case after another where 
mergers have occurred in the past 
few years, the real reason behind 
the merger, or the sale of one com- 
pany to another company, was 
that top management was tired, 
worn out, and anxious to find some 
relief from the man-killing burden 
it assumed during the war. 

The facts about one case are 
typical enough to show what is 
meant. In a midwestern city was a 
prosperous, well-managed com- 
pany in which the president and 
largest stockholder was actually 
president, sales 
troller, production manager, pub- 
lic relations manager, labor rela- 
manager, 
everything else. The company had 


manager, con- 


tions and practically 


men on its payrolls who held 
nearly all of these titles, but they 
were executives in title only. The 
president of the company was well 
along in years, financially secure 
in his own right, tired of the grind 
of running the company. 

Along came a young, aggressive 
company which had a record for 
good management, and which had 
bought up several similar com- 
panies in the past few years. This 
young company made an offer to 
the older, smaller company. The 
offer was, in brief: Stock in the 
parent continuing 
salary to the president of the com- 
pany being purchased; employ- 


company, a 


ment of a capable Number Two 
man to manage the company under 
the former president’s direction; 
gradual relief from all but ad- 
visory duties of the president. How 
could he turn down such an offer? 
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Why Ton Executives Die Toa Seon 





Divided authority and responsibilit sverybody passes the buck 
to somebody else. Executives say Ne ought to get »athers 
in here to talk this over’’ —and the result is talk, talk, ] with 
nobody, except the big boss, willing to assume any real responsi- 
bility. Middle management fumes and ses, fights among itseli 
comes running to the big boss to settle every minor disagreement. 
Business badly needs bigger men in department management jobs 
—men who can let the boss alone to plan for busin > years ahead 

















He ac- 
cepted the offer, saw his company 
become a “division” 
but younger company. 

Here is the ironic thing about 
The new management 


He did not turn it down. 


of the larger, 


this merger. 
moved in and began doing all the 
things the president of the in- 
dependent company had known all 
along should be done, but which 
he was never able to do in the past. 
The new management did the very 
things the old management had 
urged its department managers to 
do. It set up a scientific purchase 
and stock control plan; it re- 
designed the company’s labels and 
containers ; it enunciated a sound, 
well-considered policy to replace 
the haphazard dealer and distribu- 
tion policy of the past. And, we are 
sorry to report, it lopped off the 
heads of a few executives who had 
been coasting on past reputations. 
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Another case will illustrate how 
easy it is for top management to 
relieve itself of some of the over- 
whelming burdens that now beset 
it. There was a medium-size manu- 
facturing company in Chicago 
which had a complicated manu- 
facturing process. It required con- 
siderable management skill to pro- 
duce at a profit because of high 
labor costs in the _ production 
process. 

The president of this company 
had founded it at the turn of the 
century, was past the three-score- 
mark. Yet, 


understood every technical process 


and-ten because he 


in the factory, his old factory 
superintendent leaned on the presi- 
dent for planning, for production 
improvement ideas, and for daily 
tool- 


and general 


advice concerning and die- 


making, procurement, 
production problems. 


The 
complained bitterly that his ideas 


factory superintendent 
were always turned down; that he 
constantly made suggestions which 
The 


truth was, this superintendent did 


were ignored or not accepted. 


make suggestions; but they were 


always minor ideas, for mild 


changes, and never any basic im- 
provements or changes in methods 
which would have really improved 
conditions, 

To put it plainly this executive 
neck out.” He 


played safe leaning at all times on 


never “stuck his 
the president to take full respon- 
sibility 
method. 


for each change or new 
Finally, a new superin- 
tendent was employed. For several 
weeks he did almost nothing but 
routine supervision. Then he came 
up with a plan for a wholly new 
procurement system, a scheduling 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Office Discipline 


ANY office managers are put- 
ting into action plans to im- 
prove office discipline and increase 
office efficiency by correcting 
abuses that crept into office ad- 
ministration during the war. 

All of these plans emphasize 
three basic principles essential to 
good office discipline: Employees 
must thoroughly understand what 
the company considers good office 
discipline. Second, all supervisory 
and nonsupervisory general office 
employees must be given a work 
goal, and they must be shown that 
this work goal is practical and ob- 
tainable. The third essential in- 
volves periodic employee reviews 
and a well-defined organizational 
and supervisory plan. 

Failure to get along well with 
fellow workers and _ supervisors, 
and lack of progress in their jobs, 
are reasons most frequently men- 
tioned by office managers as a 
sound basis for discharge. 


PART II 


Humanized 





Office managers find that three basic 
principles correctly applied get results 
in building a cooperative clerical staff. 
In this report they tell of the methods 
they have found most helpful in cor- 
recting wartime abuses and in stepping 
up office production. Case histories that 
point the way toward a well-defined 


organizational and supervisory plan 





“Any worker who is antagonis- 
tic to others,” F. E. Kelly, office 
manager of the General Candy 
Corporation, Chicago, points out, 
“is quick to sabotage discipline 
regardless of ability. This is suf- 
ficient reason for discharging an 
employee, but this calls for care- 
ful observation and impartial in- 
vestigation.” 

With the exception of the most 
routine jobs that require little 
skill or training, when employees 
fail to make normal progress in 
their work, it automatically blocks 
any chances for promotions or 
salary increases. Whether this is 
due to lack of interest or aptitude, 
many office managers feel it is best 
to eliminate these employees as 
soon as possible. 

If they lack innate ability or are 
psychologically maladjusted, their 
own dissatisfaction with their jobs 
and their progress within the com- 
pany is likely to affect the morale 


and work of fellow employees. Un- 
less the cause for their failure to 
progress can be discovered quickly. 
and corrected, it is difficult to 
maintain standards of discipline 
set for the entire clerical staff. 

Many office discipline problems 
are caused by incompetent super 
visors and faulty methods of 
handling employees, especially in 
correcting errors in their work. 
Employees often wonder how they 
are getting along in their jobs. 
Too often they are just left to 
wonder how well they are doing. 
A tactless or sarcastic supervisor 
may point out their faults or cor- 
rect their errors in front of fellow 
employees, if no provision is made 
for regular progress reports. 
friendly and constructive criticism 
in private. 

To meet this need, Sears Roe- 
buck and Company has what is 
known as the “Employee Review.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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complienents — imitation’ This matchless desk has 


boldly pioneered new pathways of style. working 
convenience, physical comfort. Its sweeping success 
gives courage to those who are content to follow 


the leader. 


But only Gunn engineered the Starline. Gunn's engi- 
neering staft had the ability. foresight and courage 


to originate its dozen distinctive features: 


write FOR a == 


new BOOKLET \ 








Get the original — insist oF secing the 
indelibly branded Gunw Trademark! 


Only Gunn was willin 
eye-saving finish to \.E.S. specifi 
which has inspired @ dominant style trend. 


Starline’s beauty is more than skin deep- It springs 


from practical, functional yalues. No other desk 


gives ALL that the Starline gives — and modern 


methods keep the price within sensible limits. 


MODERN PIONEERS I~ 
FINE orFrict APPOINTME 


your Eyes at Work” is an 

little book that tells 

nd improve eye 

comfort, avoid brain-fag o* 
the daily job. 





Lost Time in the 
Reception Room 


Everybody loses—the company and the visitor as 
well— when needless delays occur in reception 
rooms. Here is part two of the article, ‘“‘How 20 
Companies Welcome Visitors.’’ This report is full 
of ideas to help the visitor avoid costly delay 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


N MY aarticle last month I de- 
scribed the methods 20 com- 
panies use in making a good im- 
pression on every visitor who calls 
at their offices. It makes no dif- 
ference, these big companies be- 
lieve, whether a man comes to sell, 
to apply for a position, or to buy 
he should be given every cour- 
tesy and facility to see the man he 
is entitled to see. 

The executives of many progres- 
sive companies consider this a 
problem which cannot be neglected. 
The person who comes to an office 
on any errand deserves to be 
treated with respect and courtesy ; 
his time should be respected and 
he should not be kept waiting with- 
out explanation. 

But there is another side to the 
story. Many people barge into of- 
fices without a clear idea of whom 
they want to see. Not only that, 
they come at the most inopportune 
times. Many of them have a gay 
habit of asking to see “The man- 
ager,” when they should see some 
sales clerk, or 
salesman. Or they ask to see the 


perhaps only a 


manager when it is really some 
routine matter that should be 
handled by the ledger clerk, the 
cashier, or the accounts receiv- 
able manager. 

Making a business call ought to 
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be important enough, both to the 
caller and the man on the receiving 
end, to warrant a little advance 
planning. A tremendous amount of 
time is wasted on personal calls, 
when a telephone inquiry would 
either obtain the information, or 
help the visitor decide whom to ask 
for when he calls. So many people 
arrive at offices on errands which 
could easily be handled via the 
telephone one sometimes wonders 
if there are still thousands of 
people who do not understand the 
tremendous convenience inherent 
in picking up a telephone and dial- 
ing a number. 

Good business reception is a 
two-way street. The receptionist 
cannot do the entire job. The 
visitor must cooperate and go at 
least halfway in making his re- 
ception a success. To carry out 
his part of the procedure there are 
at least five things the caller 
should do: 

1. Have a card. It is surprising 
the large number of people who 
come into reception rooms without 
cards — even people. 
Every one who represents a busi- 


business 


ness in any capacity should have 
a card. The card should contain 
the full name of the caller, name of 
firm, address, telephone number, 
and kind of business. There may 


be reasons at times why some o 
this information has to be left off 
but it should be put on if possibk 
Many keep 


‘ards for reference; hence, the 


companies callers 
should contain all essential data 

The card should be handed t 
the reception clerk, even thoug! 
she knows the caller. The card 
helps her to get names correct} 
and to make the proper announce: 
ment to her Cards 
should be left with every one in th: 
organization who is contacted, in 


principal. 


cluding the receptionist. As I said. 
they are frequently kept for ref 
erence. Besides they are in 
expensive advertising. 

The caller without a card is 
greatly handicapped. Usually th« 
receptionist asks him to spell his 
name and the name of his firm. 
Generally she gets it wrong and 
mispronounces the names when an 
nouncing him. This slows recep- 
tion and makes it less efficient. 
Also it is unbusinesslike not to 
have cards, and makes the caller 
seem unimportant. 

2. Have Name of Person to be 
Seen. It speeds reception to have 
the name of the individual the 
caller desires to see. It is better to 
have the name of a wrong person 
than not to have any name at all. 
The “wrong” person will very fre- 
quently not only say who the 
“right” person is but will take the 
‘aller to him and introduce him. 
This has happened to me times 
without number. 

When the caller does not know 
whom to ask for, either by name or 
title, the reception clerk is put to 
a lot of trouble, other callers are 
delayed, and often the visitor has 
to leave without having his “busi 
ness” attended to. 

People who are calling regularly 
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Simple —no complicated technique to learn. Office boy or secretary can operate it. 
Versatile—ietters, forms, post cards, folders .. . variety of sizes and shapes... 
long or short runs. 
MODEL 90 Fast—always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive daily “cleanup.” 
Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Call the Mimeograph distributor near 
you for a demonstration. 
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on business enterprises should be 
more systematic than most of them 
are. They come in with names 
scribbled on backs of envelopes or, 
even worse, they trust to memory 
and ask, say, for “Mr. Wilson.” 
The reception clerk will say, “We 
have no Mr. Wilson. Do you mean 
Mr. Wilkins?” They ask for the 
purchasing “agent” or the “ad- 
vertising manager.” It is very 
much more effective to be able to 
ask for these men by name. 

Here is a system I have found 
very satisfactory for keeping 
track of names. I carry a 514- by 
814,-inch loose-leaf book. I give as 
many pages to a city as may be 
necessary. Under each city I list 
the companies I call on or intend 
to call on. Under each company, 
I list the name and title of each 
person I have contacted — prin- 
cipals, secretaries, clerks, every- 
body. Underlings, particularly, 
are flattered to be called by name 








and will go a long way toward 
expediting your visit. Also I make 
a note of any bit of pertinent in- 
formation that may be helpful to 
recall. If I have not called before 
on the company, and have no 
names, I look them up in trade 
registers before making a call. 

It is very important to build 
up gradually a list of names in 
every company. Become as well 
acquainted as possible. If you 
know only one man in a company, 
some day you may call and find 
him no longer there. All your con- 
tacting of years may be lost. 

The big thing to remember is 
that cultivating a prospect list in 
the manner suggested is like put- 
ting money in a bank regularly. 
Each time you make a call, you 
increase your good-will account. 

3. Be Definite. I spend a lot of 
time in reception rooms, and the 
thing that always amazes me is the 
large number of callers who come 





in with such a vague approach it 
is hard to figure out what they 
want. Reception clerks, as a rule, 
are extraordinarily patient with 
these people but they do impos: 
heavily on their time. Everybody 
calling on a business, for whateve: 
purpose, should have an organized. 
definite story. 

4. Don’t Barge In. Regardles- 
of how weil you know the peopl 
you are calling on, don’t barge i: 
on them. They may have othe: 
visitors. Besides they are bus, 
executives and you have no righ 
to take their time without thei 
permission. Always go through th 
reception clerk. 

5. Don’t Wear Out Your Wel 
come. And, finally once your mis 
sion has been discharged, get out 
Don’t waste your host’s time wit! 
frivolous amenities — unless, 0! 
course, he wants to continue th 
interview. Take your cue from his 
attitude. 





Company Magazine Is 
Building Guide 


NE of the several Western 

Electric Company’s house 
magazines is the Western Electric 
Oscillator, a magazine for owners 
and operators of broadcasting 
stations. 

Almost the entire September 
1947 issue of the magazine has 
been devoted to the architecture 
of broadcast transmitter build- 
ings. The issue is actually an 
architectural guide for anyone 
planning a transmitter building. 

Because the idea might well be 
used by almost any company 
whose customers must own, oper- 
ate, and erect business buildings, 
a brief description of the issue 
may be helpful to readers who may 
be interested in presenting similar 
information. 

A number of other companies, 
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notably the automobile and ap- 
pliance companies, have issued 
similar books to guide customers 
in the erection of business build- 
ings, such as automobile agencies, 
appliance stores, and other types 
of retail buildings. 

Five sections, each covering an 
important phase of transmitter 
building construction, are in- 
cluded in the Oscillator. Section 
one is a step-by-step discussion of 
site selection, layout of the build- 
ing, and construction methods. 

Section two presents six original 
designs, called, “Transmitter 
Buildings with a Future.” All six 
designs were prepared especially 
for the issue by Deigert and 
Yerkes, a Washington, D. C., firm 
of architects specializing in work 
for the communications industry. 





Section three is a study of 61() 
broadcast transmitter buildings, 
answering many questions con 
cerning these buildings such as 
location, age, type of construction, 
auto parking area, average cubic 
volume of buildings, cost of build 
ings, and many other factors. 

Section four is an elaborately 
illustrated section showing views, 
floor plans, and interiors of six 
outstanding transmitter buildings 
now in use. Section five, called 
“The Face of the American Trans- 
mitter Building,” is a collection of 
24 attractive transmitter build 
ings of varied style and location 

The guide was prepared in th 
Western Electric advertising de 
partment, under the direction of 
Will Whitmore, editor of th 
Oscillator and advertising man 
ager of Western Electric. Seve: 
technical advisers contributed ex 
pert advice and knowledge. Two 
architects, four radio engineers. 
and the editor of an architectura 
magazine comprised the panel oi! 
advisers who aided in preparatio: 
of the material for the guide. 
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World’s Largest Makers of Portable Electric Tools 





mechanize payroll 





. preparation 
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Expanding rapidly, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. found 
manual preparation of its payroll an ever-increasing 
burden until a National Payroll Machine was installed. 
Now, all employees’ records are run in one operation. 
And the 2300-name payroll completed in a single day. 

Black & Decker further reports: ‘‘a very simple ad- 
justment makes it possible to use the machine also for 
analytical work; including analyses of closed manu- 
facturing orders, scrap reports (by departments to be 
charged), invoice distributions, etc.”’ 

Have your local National representative show you 
how the National Payroll Machine records all necessary 
figures* at a single operation. A\l records are originals. 
All exactly the same. All entries clear, legrble, and easily 
understood. All proved correct at time of writing. 

Mechanization of payroll is just one of the many 
advantages that National Accounting Machines bring 
to business. They also make possible the mechanization 
! of accounts receivable, accounts payable, stock records, 
salesmen’s commissions, sales distribution, etc. All 
accurate, all balanced, all up-to-the-minute at any 
instant! 


* Such as: the hours worked, the gross earnings, the Federal Withholding 
x Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit and other deductions, the total earnings 





“ to date, the income tax withheld to date, the old age benefit withheld to 
2 late, and the net pay. 

d 

f One National Payroll Machine prepares the payroll for 
: some 2,300 Black & Decker employees in the home plant 
- at Towson, Maryland, and in 26 sales and service branches. 
( 

f 


CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES Testing Black & Decker Sanders 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities 





before final assembly. 
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Making It Easy for 
Customers to Buy 





Pretested methods to improve customer convenience 


will be put into action at Foley’s department store, 


Houston, Texas, which is expected to be completed soon 





USTOMER 


time- and cost-saving methods 


convenience — plus 


of handling routine tasks are two 
cardinal features of postwar busi- 
ness planning. 


The Federated Department 


Stores group, which _ includes 
Filene’s of Boston, Brooklyn’s 
Abraham & Straus, Blooming- 


dale’s in New York, F. & R. 
Lazarus in Columbus, and _ Shil- 
lito’s in Cincinnati, recently con- 
ducted surveys on modern mer- 
chandising methods in these stores. 
The purpose was to discover how 
the retailer can make it easier for 
the customer to buy, easier for the 
sales clerk to sell. 

Results of this study formed the 


background planning for the new 
Foley’s store, Houston, Texas, 
rapidly nearing completion. 
Foley’s is the latest addition to the 
Federated group. The store will 
consists of three separate, closely 
coordinated units: A six-and-a- 
half story building, a garage-serv- 
ice building, and a remote ware- 
house. Housed in a_ modern 
windowless structure of reinforced 
concrete, the front is massive 
Minnesota stone. 

Connected by tunnel with the 
six-and-a-half story building is a 
five-story garage-service building 
covering a half block. It also has 
heating and air-conditioning 
plants. Customer parking facili- 
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Foley’s modern new building in Houston is among the first department stores 
to be built in the country since 1928. It will test several new selling methods 
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ties will accommodate approxi 
mately 500 automobiles. This 
building will also serve as the poin} 
of entry for delivery of merchan 
dise, with loading docks in th 
basement. 

An important development in 
selling technique to be emphasized 
at Foley’s is the arrangement ot! 
stock by sizes. Wearing apparel, 
for instance, will be presented ir 
“size shops,” where the custome: 
will find merchandise of one siz 
grouped separately for easy selec 
tion. Related arrangement of thes 
size shops within an apparel sex 
tion will help to simplify shopping 

Each floor has a place for stoc} 
in the rear of the building, 
equipped with freight elevators, 
automatic lifts, and dumb-waiters 
Stockrooms at each level ar 
directly behind the selling depart 
ment they serve. A stock corridor, 
encircling each floor at its oute: 
edge, eliminates the necessity of 
trucking merchandise through sel! 
ing areas. 

Incoming stock travels under 
ground by chute and conveyor belt 
from loading docks in the garage 
to the receiving and marking room 
in the basement. Here it is checked. 
marked, and sent to its selling 
floor with a minimum of handling. 
Wheeler lifts carry merchandise 
trucks to the designated floors. 

Outgoing packages are handled 
by parcel drops and spiral chutes 
which feed into conveyor belts. 
The conveyor system carries them 
back through the tunnel to a cen- 
tral sorting ring in the garage. 
Here they are sorted for out-of- 
town mailing, in-town delivery, and 
pick-up by parking customers. 

Customers can park in_ the 
garage, shop, return (by tunnel if 
they wish) and find their purchase 
ready to be checked out as they 
pay for parking. 

A remote warehouse with an 
area of 123,000 square feet will b 
used for storage of bulky stock 
such as furniture, major ap 
pliances, and housewares items 
Such items will be sold from 
samples in the store, with deliver) 


direct from the warehouse. 
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PRINTING CALCULATOR 
gives you 
PRINTED FIGURE FACTS 
















“divides automatically 
and prints-987.3+47 
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os, 47 THE ANSWER | anagement needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions. 
| 3 @ bq REMAINDER Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
a ae information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That’s why 
Remington Rand's Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating 
multiplies electrically incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 
and prints - 7P9x5.2¢ | ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 

[ | Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
3 78900 : 
l2 7890v your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
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fe THE SOS repeat a problem... the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
ben : permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months later. Compact and 


simple to operate, the 10-key Printing Calculator gives you complete, rapid 


adds, subtracts 
and prints 


figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 





~~~ and prints each factor. 
63454. As Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 
s oe : ‘ — further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 


Machines Division, Department AB, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Booklet Promotes Sales 


Work as a Career 





The Commerce Department and sales executives, 
working together, have produced a much-needed 
book planned to be of interest and help to those 
already engaged in selling, as well as to those who 
are thinking of going into selling as their life work 





ERBERT METZ, George 5S. 

Jones, Jr., J. C. Aspley, 
Eugene J. Benge, Arthur Hood, 
Henry L. Porter, Don G. Mitchell, 
and several others, working in co- 
operation with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives 
and the United States Department 
of Commerce, have produced an 
excellent 98-page booklet on Op- 
portunities in Selling. 

Priced at 25 cents, it is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. (Industrial Series No. 
65.) The booklet is a good example 
of voluntary cooperation between 
business and the Government. It is 
no secret that there is a severe 
shortage of salesmen—more than 
that, there is a decided shortage 
of young men who are ambitious 
to take up selling as a career. 

National Federation of Sales 
Executives has been at work on 
this problem of attracting more 
able young men to sales work for 
several years. The various local 
clubs have issued booklets on the 
subject for distribution to vet- 
erans. Several of the local clubs 
have standing committees to work 
with veterans who may be in- 
terested, or who may be “sold” a 
career in selling. 

Now, these well-known execu- 
tives in sales work have joined 
hands with the Commerce Depart- 
ment to produce a booklet which 
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covers all phases of selling, and 
which gives potential salesmen a 
chance to decide whether they 
want to embrace selling as a 
career, and in case they do, what 
type of selling interests them most. 
George S. Jones, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Servel, 
Inc., contributes a chapter on the 
scope of salesmanship. J. C. Asp- 
ley, president of The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, publisher of this maga- 
zine, and a past president of the 
National Federation, writes on 
“Selling Pays Off,’ and proves 
with a series of charts and tables 
selling is a well-paid profession. 
Eugene J. Benge tells the sales- 
man how to pick the company for 
which he proposes to work, giving 
the prospective salesman a sound 
approach to the problem of find- 
ing a company which he may join 
enthusiastically and profitably. 
One of the most helpful and 
practical sections of the book was 
prepared by John M. Wilson, vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
National Cash Register Company. 
Mr. Wilson shows the salesman 
how a sales department is or- 
ganized, tells the young salesman 
what responsibilities he must as- 
sume, and to whom to look for help 
and assistance. Because many 
youngsters have no idea how care- 
fully modern sales work must be 
done, and how much thought and 
planning goes into selling today, 
this is probably one of the most 





valuable sections in the entire boo} 

Henry L. Porter, manage 
sales promotion department 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
tells what the salesman may ex 
pect in the way of help from t} 
home office. He explains the ro 
of advertising, sales promotion. 
assignment of quotas, preparatio. 
of sales tools and equipment, and 
the salesman’s relations with t! 
home office. Mr. Porter’s chapte: 
goes a long way in reassuring tly 
prospective salesman that his new 
job is not a one-man, dive-in-anc 
sink-or-swim proposition. 

F. K. Doscher, vice president 
in charge of sales for the Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corporation, prepared 
a helpful chapter on expense ac- 
counts, which includes several il- 
lustrations of typical expens 
reports and vouchers. Arthu: 
Hood discusses the salesman’s rx 
lations with customers, giving 
basic factors for good customer 
relations. Edward J. Hegarty, 
manager of sales training, Electric 
Appliance Division of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, has 
an authoritative chapter on sales 
training. 

The final section of the book 
lists many reports and books which 
offer helpful reading to the man 
about to undertake a career in 
selling. 

While some of the articles oc- 
casionally seem to echo each other, 
this book is, we believe, one of the 
best jobs ever turned out by a 
government agency. Because of the 
practical approach of the business 
and sales leaders who have con- 
tributed to it, there is none of the 
usual attempts to glorify sales- 
men, to refer-to them as “ambas- 
sadors of business,” or “knights 
of the road,” as some other pub- 
lications which attempt to do the 
same job have done in the past. 
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ASY! The first hand is writing an original notation 
—the second is re-copying it. And in any modern busi- 
ness, re-copying is WRONG! It wastes time, it wastes 
money, it’scompletel y unnecessary—and itleadstoerrors. 


Uarco combines business forms so that one form serves 
many departments. A single writing can turn out as 
many as 20 copies, neatly pre-assembled to save time 
and bother. That way, all writing is productive writing 
—no money is spent re-copying. 


Ask a Uarco representative to make a survey of your 
requirements. That’s easier than taking your own time 
for the job, and it does not obligate you in any way. 
UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All 
Principal Cities. 


ULARCO 


INCORPORATED 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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For Tustance oe you 
may find Uarco E-Z-Outs your 
biggest time-saver. Use them 
in typewriters or for hand- 
written records—they put an 
end to carbon fuss. Copies are 
neatly held together for later 
additions, then detached with 
one easy motion. 
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Are We Pricing Goods Too Low? 


(Continued from page 9) 


dollars of equivalent purchasing 


power. 

Here is the way Mr. Terborgh 
makes his point: “Ordinarily, de- 
preciation recovers ‘simply the 
number of dollars originally com- 
mitted to the asset, regardless of 
differences in their purchasing 
This 


factory enough in periods of rel- 


power. recovery is satis- 
ative stability in the price level, 
but can be seriously or even 
ruinously inadequate during and 
after periods of inflation. Under 
such conditions we cannot assume 
that ‘a dollar is a dollar.’ If we 
invest 100-cent dollars and recover 
later only an equal number of 50- 
cent dollars, we have lost one half 
of our capital, whatever the books 
may show. 

“Consider an example: A ma- 
chine costs $10,000 and is given a 
life for depreciation purposes of 
10 years, the annual charge being, 
therefore, $1,000. Shortly after it 
is acquired, however, there is a 50 
per cent rise in the general price 
level, so that subsequent annual 
recoveries represent a diminished 
purchasing power. 

“The owner of this machine is 
likely to assume he has made full 
provision for recovery of the 
sapital 
year. Yet if he looks behind the 


fiction that a dollar is a dollar, he 


consumed during each 


finds at the end of the service life 
that the total of depreciation, 
measured in purchasing power at 
the time of the charge, is only 70 
per cent of the original investment. 
He may or may not have recovered 
the balance from net earnings, but 
certainly he has not recovered it 
via depreciation. 

“So far as that reliance is con- 
cerned, he has dissipated nearly 
one-third of his original real 
capital. In the meantime, he has 
understated 
over the life of the asset by the 
equivalent of 2,986 original dollars 


costs of operation 
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or 4,400 current dollars, and has 
overstated net income by a like 
amount. 

“Failure of management to 
recognize this problem has led re- 
peatedly, under conditions of ex- 
treme inflation, to wholesale dis- 
sipation of real capital.” 

It is a mistake to think of de- 
preciation charges in terms of 
duplicating present equipment un- 
Capital 
goods are rarely replaced by new 


dergoing depreciation. 
ones that are identical. Replace- 
ment occurs, in part, because dif- 
ferent and better goods have be- 
come available. Price quotations 
are usually obtained on a superior 
product, often radically different, 
that has superseded old equip- 
ment. Additional features of the 
new equipment that will cut costs 
and increase production through 
greater capacity may add to the 
price and be well worth it, but it 
is not considered in establishing re- 
serves based on original costs of 
old equipment. No one, for 
example, considered replacing a 
model “T” Ford, a model “A,” or 
a*\V-8,” with the same model at the 
same price. Yet depreciation poli- 
cies have often been planned on 
this basis. 
What 


procedures of adjusting current 


‘an be done to correct 


depreciation charges? Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute sug- 
gests two methods. Both systems 
seem inadequate. Most account- 
ants are likely to find them im- 
practical. One method provides 
for continuous adjustment, the 
other for a one-shot adjustment 
only. 

Continuous adjustment calls for 
a comparison of the purchasing 
power of the dollar each year with 
its purchasing power at the time 
depreciable assets were acquired. 
Each year’s depreciation charge 
computed on original cost is then 
adjusted in the size of the dollar 


so as to yield a purchasing powe: 
equal to that of the unadjusted 
charge in original dollars. 

Carman Blough, director of re 
search for the American Institut 
of Accountants, points out thai 
prices constantly fluctuate, and 
many facilities are not replaced 
for a number of years. To com 
pute depreciation on a_ replace 
ment cost basis, accountant, 
would have to guess not only th: 
price level of any given futur 
year but also what facilities would 
be replaced in that year. Di 
preciation is primarily a method 
of allocating a cost, not a method 
of providing for replacement. Dx 
preciation charges are not in 
tended to provide a business with: 
funds to purchase new equipmen! 
as the old wears out. They rep 
resent an accounting method of 
deducting from gross income each 
year enough to offset expenses al 
ready incurred. 

Improved depreciation methods 
can be attained now’ without 
monkeying with fundamentals and 
without overhauling Federal tax 
regulations, if depreciation 
charges are considered as other 
management problems are con 
sidered — not just as a _ routine 
bookkeeping adjustment. Revision 
of Federal tax regulations pro 
viding for accelerated rates of de 
preciation, even though based on 
original costs, is essential though. 
if business is to receive the support 
and encouragement it needs to mod 
ernize its plants and equipment. 
So far, remedies suggested hav 
ranged from sound to silly. 

Since increased capital expendi- 
tures required to replace old equip- 
ment often have little to do with 
original 
provisions can lb 


depreciation based on 


costs, other 
made in setting up reserves, which 
are approved by Federal tax regu- 
lations. 

This simply means that busi- 
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TIME-SAVING 





I got a whole shelf full! 


If every salesman wore a hatband that told 


what he was selling... my favorite bonnet the last few 


years would have been that ever-stylish “Convenience”’ 


model. For a while convenience sold almost anything. 


But one nice thing about the Pitney-Bowes postage 


meter is that a salesman can always wear the hat that 


fits the situation. I got a whole shelf full! 


Nobody can deny the convenience 
of a postage meter for office mailing 
or parcel post. You get rid of adhesive 
stamps . . . and separating, sticking, 
and locking up stamps. You always 
have postage in the meter, can print 
the exact amount needed. But there 
are other advantages well worth while. 

Time Saving... for instance, in 
a one-girl office or a big mail room. The 
meter will print postage and seal 
envelopes at the same time—far faster 
than lick and stick methods, 

Economy .. . rears its ugly head 
again. Time is worth a lot more, with 
all salaries higher, and the meter 
usually shows a saving in postage. 

Postage Accounting .. . is a 
headache, until you get a meter which 
automatically keeps its records. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-BowEs. Inc.. 2118 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


D cteteeediadl 
Sweatt 
w 
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Originators of Metered Mail... largest makers of postage meters 
... Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada, 








Postoflice Speed . . . When mail 
is metered it is already postmarked and 
cancelled, skips two postoffice steps, 
can make earlier trains and planes. 

Advertising . . . is an extra. The 
meter die which prints postage and 
postmark, can also print a small ad on 
the envelope — publicize a product, 


service, slogan or cause. 











Prestige . . . is 
another plus. Metered 
mail means a modern, 
efficient firm. 

If you want to know 
what a postage meter 
can do, call our nearest 
office — I'll come over . 


Or write us for an 
illustrated booklet. 








ness, in times of 50 per cent in- 
flation as we have now, has to 
plow back more profits to purchase 
new equipment to allow for in- 
creased prices. This is only part 
of the story. 
Substantially higher 
ment costs for equipment and 
plant that is now undervalued 
means that undistributed profits 
are not simply additions to sur- 
plus. A large part of these profits 
is a bookkeeping adjustment for 
inadequate depreciation reserves. 
‘To change the book value of a cor- 
poration’s assets with every price 


replace- 


swing in capital goods would only 
mean false and confused account- 
ing practices. 

The net worth of all corpora- 
tions would be raised nearly one- 
third if present values of fixed as- 
sets were readjusted to a current- 
dollar basis. This is not practical. 
But this illustration, if understood 
by the public, stockholders, and 
employees alike, would eliminate 
the serious exaggeration of the 
rate of profits based on net worth, 
which Robert Nathan seized upon 
earlier this year and raised such 
a hoopla in his report, 4 National 
Wage Policy for 1947, in an effort 
to show that industries could raise 
wages without raising prices. 

A flat, one-time adjustment is 
designed to allow only for the war 
and postwar inflation, leaving ad- 
justment for further inflation to 
the future. But the one-shot treat- 
ment gets out of line as the price 
level changes. This is obviously a 
rough-and-ready remedy which 
makes a nonrecurrent adjustment 
for past changes only. 

Management should allow for 
overstatement of profits caused by 
undervaluing plant and equipment 
by setting up special reserves for 
a definite modernization program. 
In every case where these con- 
tingent reserves are established, 
justified by present and future 
needs of the business, they are not 
subject to the surtax penalty 
under Section 102 of Federal tax 
regulations, and the undistributed 
profit tax has long ago been 
abolished. Companies may also rec- 
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oncile their depreciation charges 
under Section 113 of the Federal 
tax regulations which provides for 
gain or loss through the sale or 
disposition of property. 

Special reserves should be set 
up to cover replacements at cur- 
rent or higher prices. These re- 
placements should be the first con- 
sideration in determining dividend 
policies. Percentage of earnings 
based on invested capital or net 
worth is higher today. A larger 
proportion should be retained by 
business now than any time during 
the past 10 years, because it now 
requires more money invested in 
plant and equipment to create 
jobs. 

Many companies let their build- 
ings starve for attention during 
the war years. Equipment was run 
mercilessly hard. Companies that 
have not compensated for that ex- 
cessive wear and tear can do so 
now by making a legitimate charge 
against undistributed net income. 

Inder Section 102 of the 
Federal tax regulations, the 
Bureau will consider any con- 
tingencies against which reserves 
are to be set up. Costs and prices 
have fluctuated in the past, and it 
is not expected that reserves will 
always swing in harmony. The 
Bureau allows higher reserves to 
match changes in the value of the 
dollar, which is a matter of cal- 
culating reserve in relation to 
other dollar items in the balance 
sheet. 

Quickest way to solve deprecia- 
tion problems, to make sure 
adequate reserves are set up to 
buy new equipment, is to think of 
depreciation in terms of  ob- 
solescence, measurable in dollars 
and cents, in terms of declining ef- 
ficiency, reduced productivity of 
machines and manpower by com- 
parison with newer developments. 
This will mean lower cost products, 
greater volume, more jobs. Com- 
mon depreciation practices writes 
off machine tools over a period of 
20.74 years. Yet the average 
period of use before obsolescence 
of machine tools is approximately 
7 to 10 years. A survey in metal 


working industries revealed that 
59 per cent of machine tools wer 
10 or more years old in 1945. 

More and more companies ar 
considering adopting the declining 
balance method of depreciation in 
stead of the straight-line or unit 
of-production methods. Using th« 
declining balance method, mor 
than 50 per cent of the value: o! 
most industrial equipment can bh 
written off during the first 6 years 

Biggest step toward improving 
depreciation methods will be to 
have operating and financial mei 
work together as a team to estab 
lish reserves for new equipment! 
and to make sound, forward-look 
ing plans for company progress 
This will help eliminate erosion of 
real capital, unrealistic break 
even points, understating costs, 
and overstating profits. 

Operating men think in terms 
of obsolescense. Plant efficiency, 
measured by wage rates and out 
put per man-hour, is their first 
consideration. Increasing the 
productivity of personnel is their 
objective. When the operating man 
is faced with rising production 
costs, he thinks in terms of de- 
clining productivity of the plant. 
He thinks of inefficient use of man- 
power. 

Yet financial men think in terms 
of depreciation—not in terms of 
obsolescence. They may not know 
whether a particular machine is 
obsolete; but they do know the 
annual recovery rate of the pur- 
chase price of that machine. It is 
this factor—not the performance 
of the machine—they consider in 
terms of the over-all current 
financial picture of the company. 

Reconciling this basic difference 
in thinking will go a long way to- 
ward solving depreciation prob- 
lems that plague many companies 
today. 

Management would be justified 
in adopting a realistic adjustment 
for depreciation for its own ac- 
counting in the absence of tax 
benefit. Without a proper account- 
ing for depreciation it is impossible 
to determine accurately costs, 
prices, or net income. 
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Why the lady 
isalllitup.. j / 


Diebold Light-Line Studies Expose 


¢ Costly Leaks in Record-Keeping Overhead 


The light bulbs on her wrists and head trace the 
motions of her hands and body on photographic film as she refers to 
10 accounts selected at random from a file of 5500. 


The same study, the same names on ordinary visible card 
cabinets and the new Diebold Cardineer shows how the Cardineer reduces 
record-handling overhead up to 40%—by applying the time-saving, 
motion-saving, production line principle of “bringing the work to the worker.” (~ > 
rf —_ Your 
| Problem’s Different? 


Any record that can be kept 
on cards, can be filed, found, 
and posted easily and quickly 
on a Cardineer. You can see 
for yourself how readily the 
Cardineer will fit into your 
record handling routine 
simply mail the coupon for 
interesting data on Cardineer 
applications. Or phone the 
nearest Diebold branch 
Fact-finding in slow motion. To find the 10 Same act, speeded up! All 5500 accounts are or dealer. 
)- accounts the operator gropes between seven within arm's reach in a single Diebold 7 /) 
different card cabinets required to house Cardineer. See how compact and effortless her 
5500 accounts the conventional way. Time- motions are as she refers to the 10 accounts! 
wasting, space-wasting, money-wasting. 


I- 

: e | DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 

it | 1417 Fifth Street, Canton 2, Ohio 

a | Please send without cost, factual data on Cardineer ‘production 

p- | line’ efficiency in record handling 

x | Name pasiniaeteiie 
| . 
| 
| 
| ; 
I 











MICROFILM e ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE Firm Name 
FILING EQUIPMENT © SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT 
Sy DOORS e BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT e BURGLAR 
ALARMS e HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


Address 


City and State 
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Office Discipline Humanized 


(Continued from page 22) 


This system gives the employee a 
frequent opportunity to present 
questions or comments to his 
supervisor, and learn how he is 
doing on the job. 

Even after the first year, em- 
ployee reviews continue at Sears 
quarterly in some departments, 
semiannually in others—to check 
on the progress of employees. An 
employee’s review card used for 
these interviews shows the work- 
er’s name, service date, activity, 
department, and date of the re- 
view. Any comments made by the 
employee and the manager during 
the review are recorded on this 
card which both of them sign. 

At Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., steel distributors, employees’ 
salaries and progress are reviewed 
each quarter. Individual problems 
may be discussed at any time with 
department managers. 

When office employees are hired 
at General Candy, the methods 
the company uses in correcting 
any errors in their work is ex- 
plained to them. Correction is done 
privately by the office manager, 
without the knowledge of other 
employees. In correcting errors, 
the office manager shows the em- 
ployee how much the error costs 
the company, and how much ad- 
ditional merchandise will have to 
be sold to make up the difference. 
At the same time he explains the 
employee’s importance to the com- 
pany and emphasizes that the par- 
ticular job is his responsibility. 

Probably the most tangible 
means of rewarding employees for 
their work and ability to get along 
well with others in developing 
good office discipline is through 
promotions. A fair promotion sys- 
tem, based on merit, unhampered 
by petty office politics and per- 
sonalities, is one of the quickest 
methods of building a smoothly 
operating and cooperative office 


staff. 
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Several important factors are 
considered in promoting _ office 
workers at the General Candy Cor- 
poration. These include: Length 
of service, training employees have 
undergone to prepare for another 
job, efficiency in handling present 
job, ability to work well with 
others, and potential supervisory 
capacity. 

Policy of most companies is to 
promote employees from within 
the particular department and 
from within the company organi- 
zation. At Ryerson, as vacancies 
occur, or as new positions are 
created, they are always filled 
from within the company unless 
present employees are not con- 
sidered qualified. Qualifications for 
promotion are reviewed in periodic 
personal surveys which cover edu- 


cational advancement, depart- 
mental training, progress in 


present job, and aptitude for new 
types of work. 

At Sears, promotions are de- 
termined on a basis of competitive 
merit. These factors are con- 
sidered, in varying degrees, for all 
promotions: Demonstrated intel- 
ligence, dependability, soundness 
of judgment and character, and 
familiarity with the work in the 
field where the opening exists. 

Two types of promotions are 
made at Sears. One is known as a 
“skill” promotion, and the other 
as “supervisory” promotion. Skill 
promotions are based on an em- 
ployee’s acquiring specific skills 
for a higher rated job. Examples 
of “skill” promotions are: Ad- 
vancement of a_ typist to a 
stenographer’s or secretary’s po- 
sition; junior correspondent to 
senior 
technical correspondent. 

Supervisory promotions are not 


correspondent, then to 


based altogether on acquiring 
specific skills in a job. Such fac- 
tors as sound judgment; initia- 


tive; knowledge of the general 


fields of business activity; abilit 
to carry responsibility, meet ne 
situations, cooperate, plan ani! 
supervise the work of other en 
plovees, are also taken into a 
count. 

Careful work records of cleric: 


employees at Sears are kept an 
studied. Lists are maintained j 


the personnel department of en 


plovees who have the ability | 
carry the responsibilities of highe 
rated jobs. 

About 18 months ago, Booy, 
Allen & Hamilton, managemei 
engineers and consultants, pu! 
into action a merit-rating pla 


which provides that each no: 

supervisory general office employe 
shall be appraised on_ service 
elements most necessary to tl 

job. Supervisory employees under 
the level of office manager and staff 
services supervisor are rated on 
the basis of eight elements which 
are most applicable to supervisor) 
responsibility. Each service ek 
ment is assigned a point valu 
with a weighted maximum. 

“The plan is in accord with our 
policy of promoting from within 
the organization whenever pos 
sible,” says Robert Redinger. “In 
practically every case, each 
individual is rated by more than 
one supervisor, and a cumulative 
rating is derived. We use this 
merit-rating form not only to rate 
groups of personnel under a 
supervisor, but also as a secondar\ 
check on the supervisor’s ability.” 

Some of the service and supe: 
visory elements on which Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton employees are 
rated include: Accuracy; relia 
bility; neatness of work; speed 
with which work is accomplished : 
energy and application to duties: 
present knowledge of job, and of 
work related to it; courtesy and 
tact; cooperativeness; initiative : 
success in organizing the work of 
section and making certain of a; 
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sured results, and ability to plan 
complete assignments ; leadership ; 
ind success in improving and de- 
cloping subordinates. 

“One of the greatest benefits in 
his system is the periodic personal 
nterview between the employee 
ind his or her immediate super- 
isor,” Mr. Redinger adds. “This 
akes place not less often than 
very 6 months under ideal inter- 
iew conditions. The supervisor is 
ustructed to make every effort to 
uit the employee at ease. This 
nterview is entirely personal and 
onfidential, and the supervisor 
roes over the performance of the 
mployee comparing his’ work, ef- 
forts, and accomplishments with 
those in the same classification. 
Without mentioning names, the 
mployee is advised on his other 
strong and weak points, as com- 
pared with the satisfactory aver- 
ige of the entire group. 

“This merit-rating system is 
equally beneficial to both the em- 
ployee and those in supervisory 
positions,” Mr. Redinger points 
out. “The employee realizes his 
performance is being constantly 
checked. This provides adequate 
incentive for doing the job better 
and promoting the best qualified 
to higher positions from a stand- 
point of performance alone. 

“We believe in promoting per- 
sonnel of outstanding ability to 
positions of greater responsibility, 
regardless of their length of serv- 
ice. We have found this has con- 
sistently given us exceptionally 
able personnel and has increased 
our over-all efficiency. This does 
not mean the security of the long- 
term employee is endangered. The 
long-term employee is secure as 
long as he performs satifactorily, 
hut his promotion is strictly on the 
basis of his demonstrated merit. 
When a new employee shows out- 
standing ability and a much higher 
potential for increased responsi- 
bility, that superior employee, 
although with the organization a 
shorter term, will be given the op- 
portunity to advance. 

“Our merit-rating system has 
so eliminated petty office politics. 
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Our personnel are aware that they 
are rated and promoted on an 
equitable basis of ability and per 
formance alone. In this way per 
sonalities, friendships, and office 
politics are almost entirely elimi 
nated. Group supervision includes 
periodic training by the super 
visor, and consistent, intelligent 
supervision as well in the handling 
of personal problems.” 

Several different policies are fol 
lowed by companies contacted in 
this survey regarding colleetions 
for employees who get married or 
leave the company. Collections are 
permitted at the General Candy 
Corporation, but they must be 
handled in a prescribed manner. A 
check-off sheet with employees’ 
names is attached to an envelope. 
Kach employee signs the sheet, but 
no indication is made whether an 
employee contributes or the 
amount that was contributed. 

At Ryerson, soliciting subscrip 
tions for making presents to fel 
low employees is not permitted, 
because it is felt there is a danger 
of the practice growing to an ex 
tent that might work hardships 
upon individuals who are called on 
to subscribe. 

At Sears, collections for gifts to 
employees are permitted. However, 
occasions on which collections may 
be made, the manner in which they 
are made, and amounts con- 
tributed, are determined by em- 
plovees’ votes in each department. 

Many employees find it neces- 
sary occasionally to be absent 
from work for 2, 3, or 4 hours 
during the day to transact per- 
sonal business they cannot take 
rare of outside working hours. 
Rather than take a day off, most 
companies request their employees 
to notify them in advance when it 
is necessary to take time off to at- 
tend to personal business, to make 
an appointment in advance if 
necessary, and to return to work 
as soon as their business has been 
completed. Office managers con- 
sider such requests on individual 
merit, and estimate that the 
average employee will not have an 
occasion to make such a request 





more than three or four times 
during the year. When necessary, 
employees are given extra days 
off. Here again, office managers 
estimate that requests for extra 
days off for causes other than ill- 
ness do not average more than 
three a year for most employees. 

A new plan for combating ab 
adopted recently — by 
Witlin & Schneider, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia 


turer, allows clerks a day a month 


senteeism 


clothing manufae- 
sick leave for which there is no 
deduction from their pay. This is 
in addition to 2 weeks’ vacation. 

“Under this plan in the past,” 
G. Kittson, office man 


ager, “we found that a majority of 


reports F. 


the girls took their one day a 
month, generally on Monday, and 
this condition -was not fair to the 
girls who conscientiously came in 
every day possible. Last year we 
offered an extra week’s vacation 
to any girl who went through the 
year with no days out. But only 
two qualified under that plan. 

“This year we offered a new 
plan and it seems to be working 
well. We continue to allow the day 
a month without deduction from 
pay, but to any girl who does not 
take the day, she is given a bonus 
of one day’s pay at the end of the 
month. This means $5 to $8 extra 
in their pay envelope the first week 
following the end of the month. It 
certainly has made a difference in 
our absenteeism. Instead of 75 
per cent taking the day regard- 
less, only 25 per cent took it the 
first month with another sharp 
decrease the second month. We are 
now in the third month and it looks 
better as we go along.” 

Many office employees, although 
they often work on an_ hourly 
basis, resent having to punch a 
time clock. Ryerson & Son has 
found that eliminating punching a 
time clock for its office staff has 
given employees a greater sense of 
responsibility and is effective in 
boosting morale. Instead, an honor 
system is used which has worked 
well at Ryerson. Employees sign 
in and out, and record the time 
beside their names. 
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WHY | 
WASN’T EVEN ‘ 
AT THAT 5» A 2-HOUR 
CONFERENCE! MEETING AND 
NOBODY KNOWS 
. WHAT WE . 
tr 77: =5\.g DECIDED! 


BUT I 
THOUGHT JIM 
WAS TO HANDLE 
THIS! 




































Send for this book... | 
ITS FREE! | 


If your business meetings too often lead to 
buck-passing, confusion, uncertainty as to 


what was decided, try the suggestions in HOW T0 HARNESS 








“How to Harness a Conference.” 

This idea-book published by Hammermill A CONFERENCE 
shows how to p/an your meetings. .. notify 
those who are to be there.. . tell them what’s 
to be covered... bywhom...howmuchtime “>> 
will be needed. And mostimportant,itshows 9 (~———S.SU aoe 
how to put decisions in writing so that they 
can be followed by action. Just send the a - 
coupon. The book is free. 





For your “plan-and-follow-up” forms on which efficiency so largely depends, 
it’s wise to rely on the paper made specifically for business use — Hammermill 
Bond. If you'd like a sample book, check the coupon below. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


RKMMERM, 
YP BONDS 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “How to Harness a Conference.” (Check here [] 
if you'd like a sample book showing Hammermill Bond’s wide color range for 
business forms and letterheads,) 


Troubled with “Conference Post-Mortems”? | Ottice F urniture 











Dealers Organize 


NUMBER of leading offic: 
furniture dealers who spe 
cialize in decorating and furnish 
ing fine private offices and suites 
have just completed the organiza 
tion of a national group to bi 
called Executive Furniture Guild 
Membership in the Guild is to bh: 
by invitation only. Requirements 
are a good reputation in th 
dealer’s own community ; financial 
stability; and trained and ex 
perienced personnel, able to plan. 
decorate, and furnish the highest 
type of executive offices. 

T. F. Peirce, president of th 
Pacific Desk Company, Los 
Angeles, is the president of th 
Guild. Robert Fowler, of Macey 
Fowler, New York, is vice presi 
dent and chairman of the commit 
tee on advertising and research. 
William Lindner, of the Ohio Desk 
Company, Cleveland, is secretary : 
and Ray Jones of Office Equip 
ment Company, Chicago, is treas 
urer. H. V. Boswell, Office Equip 
ment Company, Washington, D.C.. 
is chairman of the inter-member 
relations committee. 

Headquarters will be established 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, as 
soon as possible. Purpose of the 
Guild is to exchange ideas on bet- 
ter office planning; to develop and 
study office decoration, lighting, 
arrangement, and furnishing prob 
lems; and to publish materials on 
these subjects for use by members. 

Members will refer business to 
each other, so when a member docs 
a job for a client who has offices in 
other cities, he may be assured of 
the same high type service by con- 
tacting the Guild members in other 
cities. 

Later, when the research anid 
studies have been completed and 
the data assembled, the Guild 
plans to begin a national advertis- 


ing campaign. 
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CASE HISTORY No. 4701 
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' 1 Clerical Work Cut in Half with 
-| Ditto One-Writing Order-Billing System 


at CINCINNATI INDUSTRIES, INC. 










An acute back-order problem prompted Cincinnati 

Industries to adopt the latest Ditto Direct Process 

One-Writing Order-Invoice-Production Order plan. 

Besides saving 50% of the clerical work formerly in- 

volved—avoiding entirely the rewriting of repetitive 

JA order data—it provides much greater production detail 
and assures absolute accuracy. 

Regardless of your type of operation, you will find 
the Case History describing this system interesting 
and instructive. Ditto will work for you, as it does for 
thousands of others. Ditto’s flexibility will help you 
operate more efficiently, provide greater control over 
your operations and reduce paper work to a minimum. 


( A request on your letterhead will bring you a copy of 
Report No. 4701 immediately—and without obligation. 





f DITTO, INC., 693 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
. In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Production * Payroll * Purchasing * Order Billing 


DITTO 22%. 


E— MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 
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Ae PRIDE \ Fally-Antomatic Cobbler 


To go places on the road you need modern 


transportation. To go places in business you 
need the greatest number of correct answers 
in the shortest possible time. REPLACE 
with FRIDEN...your insurance against costly 
errors. You'll save money too by using Friden 
Methods, developed to produce speedily... 
accurate useful answers to all types of figure 
problems. Ask your local Friden Representa- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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'-Seven Points 


To Watch 
In 1948 


(Continued from page 11) 


cost of new equipment; tomorroy 
you will have its benefits when you 
need them. But this is not a goo 
time to buy machinery just “t: 
modernize,” if it will not ap 
preciably cut your manufacturin 
costs or your overhead. A ney 
billing machine or an accountin; 
machine may save you real mone 
in operations. Similarly, a ney 
lathe to replace an old one may | 
uneconomical, but not a high-spe« 
machine to replace a slower on 
Modernization, in other words, 
should be tempered with an eye o 


unit costs. 


4. Budget controls should be 
set up. 


With your accountant, proje 
your probable sales level and your 
probable expense level for nex! 
year under three assumptions: 
Better business, the same business. 
worse business. Take a look a 
what items will be most conspicu 
ous as expense factors, what prod 
ucts will be losers in the cost-pric: 
race, what your direct and in 
direct costs will be under your dif 
ferent assumptions. This will giv 
you an over-all campaign plan to 
follow as the year progresses and 
you see what is actually in the 
cards. 


5. Spend a little time and money 
on marketing research. 


You are not selling to the same 
country as in 1939, even thoug) 
you may think you are. Industria! 
locations have shifted, income dis 
tributions 
products are 
yours, new media are available for 


have changed, new 


competing — wit! 
making your products known. 
Whether you hire outside talen! 
or give it your own attention, you 
need to take a careful look at whet 
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She’s patiently typing the same sales letter 
100 times each day . . . when: once would 
have been enough. 





Oftice Patience is no virtue 


~~. 

He’s patiently posting from separate re- 
Y P 

ports . . . when the job could be done in 

minutes—instead of hours. 


Amazing new machine eliminates repetition in typing, 






She’s patiently waiting 25 minutes for 
photo-copies of file cards and records. . . 
when copies could be ready in 25 seconds, 


writing, accounting. Gives you reproductions in 25 seconds. 


Type your sales letter once on ordinary 
translucent paper . . . then make the desired 
number of Ozalid black-line prints in the 
new Ozalid Streamliner. 

Add headings, personalized references . . . 
and you have letters which look exactly like 
100% typing. 

Time? 25 seconds for each Ozalid print! 

Cost? Less than 114 cents per copy! 


Every accountant has hoped for this — 
Now, figures from different reports (whole 
columns, if you wish) can be transferred to 
another report—positioned side by side, 
any way you like—without lifting a pen, 
without one error in transcription. 

How? In minutes instead of hours—by 
keeping records on ordinary translucent 
ledger paper . . . making Ozalid strip-film 
prints of sections you wish to isolate. 


By simply placing these self-pasting, 
transparent prints on another sheet of 
translucent paper, which you use to pro- 
duce the desired number of copies. 


The only immediate reproduction service. 
You're up-to-date as never before when you 
keep your file cards, records, continuing re- 
ports on ordinary translucent card stock. 

You add data periodically with type- 
writer, pen or pencil . . . make Ozalid prints 
in 25 seconds whenever needed. You com- 
pletely eliminate repetition, manual tran- 
scription, waiting for prints. 

You save time, labor, and dollars on 
every job with your Ozalid Streamliner . . . 
reproducing your typed, drawn, printed 
work—not from stencils—but from ordi- 
nary translucent paper. Not in a darkroom 
—but right in your own office. 


Write today for this free illustrated booklet. 24 pages of dollar-saving techniques 


for every job in your office. 








Samples of 10 different types of Ozalid 
prints you can make from any original 
—prints in blue, black, red, sepia col- 
ors .. . on paper, cloth, film, plastic. 


e How to eliminate multiple posting. 


¢ How to make prints up to 42 inches 
wide, any length. 


© How to prepare posters, displays in 
full-color without printing plates or 
engravings. 


© Simplified business techniques. 
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e At last—freedom from stencils and 
inks. 

e Short cuts for your office, art depart- 
ment, drafting room. 

eHow to duplicate photographs in 
seconds. 

@ Uses in schools, colleges, personnel 
departments. 

eHow to make stain-proof copies of 
testimonial letters, sales-kit samples, 
etc. 

eldeas for Systems Men. 


And another surprise—you can even du- 
plicate your photographs—make as many 
copies as you wish—direct from a film posi- 
tive, which can be made from any negative. 





"emai anancintas endearment tin 
| Dept. 340 
OZALID DIVISION OF 

General Aniline ilm Corporation 
| | Aniline & Fil Pp 

Johnson City, New York 
| 

Gentlemen: Please send free co ot 
| } Pl d fi py of 
| “The Simplest Business System”: - - 
| and Ozalid prints of typed, drawn, 
| printed, and photographic material. 
| 
| NAME_ — 
| 
| POSITION 
| 
| COMPANY shi im 
| 
| ADDRESS 
! 
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How much does an ounce weigh? 


Guessing isn’t good enough... 
when you're mailing letters! Nor 
is a temperamental scale! ...Too 
much postage is a waste; too little 
makes recipient pay “Postage Due.” 

But an ounce always weighs 
precisely an ounce on the always 
accurate,dependable Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Scale. Hairline markings, 
widely spaced for visibility, show 
the exact weight of the letter or 
parcel... Large, legible figures show 
rates for fractions of ounces for 


PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Scale 


= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
2116 Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn, 


World’s largest makers of mailing machines, 


Airmail, First and Third Class, 
Parcel Post by zones, special 
delivery and special handling ... 
Automatic pendulum control, 
without weights or springs, speeds 
mail weighing, insures precision 
performance that pays for a 
PB Scale in saved postage, motions, 
time, delay... for full 
information, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for an 
illustrated folder! 






S Offices in 63 cities in the U. 8. and Canada. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in increased efficiency in your Bookkeeping and Billing Departments? 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 





@ Cut that harsh metallic sound. 
@ Reduce machine noise by 
50% or more. 


@ Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


@ Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


Provide semi-office privacy. 


Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


Make for less fatigue. 
Improve working conditions. 


Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


Benefit the operators and 
others in office. 


Pay for themselves in many 
ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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has happened to your market ove: 
the past 8 vears. For example: 

What is your trend in unit 
volume? (Never mind dollar sale: 
totals. ) 

What is the geographical dis 
tribution of your sales? Is it th 
same as before the war? Does you: 
advertising distribution dovetai! 
with your sales distribution? 

Are your customers the same’ 
Can you regain prewar customers 
—and do you want to? Do your 
new customers know about you 
like your old customers did, or do 
they need a certain amount o 


education as to what you re) 
resent in your field? 

Maybe you make two products. 
A and B. Before the war, A wis 
30 per cent of your volume, now 
it is 45 per cent. Has your ad 
vertising changed its emphasis to 
fit your new production-pattern ’ 


6. Financial caution. 


Although 1948 bids fair to bl 
a year of good production, it may 
also be a year of price decline. 
Overloaded inventories may slice 
your profit unmercifully. You will 
have to walk the tightrope between 
an unworkably small stock of 
goods and a dangerously large 
one. Although right now goods 
may be more valuable than cash, 
if we see a severe commodity price 
break you'll wish you’d kept the 
cash. High-priced contracts should 
be carefully drawn and, if possible, 
concluded only with the most re- 
liable of customers. Incidentally. 
an arbitration clause included in 
all of your sales or purchase con- 
tracts may prove to be of inesti- 
mable value in eliminating costly 
litigation with all the uncertainties 
and contingent liabilities which re- 
course to the law so often brings. 


7. Labor relations. 


The best business judgment and 
the most carefully thought-out 
plans can be thwarted if labor re- 
lations are unsatisfactory. If you 
have good union relations, few 
really knotty grievances, and a 
nice “understanding,” 
cement your good fortune in an- 
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ticipation of possible frictions in 
the competitive days ahead. If 
your relations are bad, this might 
be a good time to consult impartial 
outside guidance. Perhaps there 
is nothing you can do; more often 
there is. Living close to a problem 
tends to magnify and even distort 
it. One thing you cannot afford is 
to lose the coming competitive race 
because of bad labor relations. 

These seven suggestions do not 
touch the truly critical problems 
f each business enterprise. But 
10 such general guide can be laid 
lown, even if we knew in advance 
vhat business conditions would be. 
What is sauce for the goose, may 
not always be sauce for the 
gander. A business which uses this 
time of watchful waiting to mend 
its fences and repair its roof will 
be in a far more flexible, and ef- 
ficient condition to meet the chal- 
lenges which the coming year may 
bring. 








Barrett B. Klopfer (right) , office man- 


ager of The Standard Register Com- 
pany, was presented one of the Schul- 
hof awards by Oakah L. Jones, board 
chairman of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, at the national 
meeting in Cincinnati this year. 
Schulhof awards are given each year 
to the two NOMA mermbers who have 
presented the best papers to their or- 
ganization, based on actual experi- 
ence and which have an educational 
influence. Mr. Klopfer received the 
award for his popular paper, “A 
Working Plan for Reducing Paper- 
work.’ It was reprinted in booklet 
form and given publicity in the Tips 
department of ‘‘American Business’”’ 
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ALWAYS A GREAT DRAWING CARD 


Every company check you write 
can be a business-drawing card— 
provided it has personality. 
Reynolds and Reynolds has de- 
signed check and voucher systems 
of all types, for some of the na- 
tion’s largest check users. They are 
prestige-builders that reach thou- 
sands of business men daily. 
We'll do the same for you— 
using our exclusive, protected 
Reynoco Safety paper—or a 
beautiful personalized panto- 


graph. Either method results in 
checks that are eye-luring and 
extra safe! 

For one-writing payroll systems, 
we offer smudge-resistant hot wax- 
base carbon strips. And our vouch. 
er systems with one-time carbon 
interleaved, cut down writing time 
and costs. 

Give your secretary a memo now 
to write us for further informa- 
tion about protected personality- 
packed checks. 


CHECKS WITH PERSONALITY BY 


r * 


72 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


REYNOLDS 
C— 5 —> 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY °¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 
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MAKES FRIENDS 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Since it’s just about impossible to- 
day to keep in personal touch with 
a plantful of employees, thousands 
of businessmen like yourself rely 
on the Morton Suggestion System 
to maintain a closer contact with 
their workers. 

That’s just one benefit of the 
Morton System. Case histories 
prove that the Morton system 
brings out workers’ ideas that will 
make money for your company. 

The experience of 20 years of 
studying employee appeals has 
gone into the expert, detailed 
Morton program. Conscientiously 
operated, the Morton Suggestion 
System always gets sustained re- 
sults — in improved employee 
morale as well as in dollars and 
cents savings. 

Write us today for complete, 
cost-free details. Please 
tell us the number of peo- 
ple you employ. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 






5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Hudson Parts Control 


Method 


(Continued from page 13) 


responsible for about 300 cards. 
Contrary to usual procedure, 
part record cards are not filed in 
numerical order throughout. They 
are filed in numerical order, it is 
true; but they are grouped by 
filed in numerical 
order in each group. Where the 
same part is obtained from more 
‘ard is filed 
in the principal vendor’s deck. 
This plan saves much time in 
many different 


vendors and 


than one vendor, the 


posting, because 
parts are procured from the same 
vendors. When a shipment is re- 
ceived from a given vendor, the 
clerk has only to pull that vendor’s 
cards, instead of having to search 
through the entire file to find the 
several or many cards to be posted. 
It is also helpful in case of 
failure to receive parts from any 
one source. If, for example, a 
vendor should for any reason be 
unable to supply the parts ex- 
pected of him, the management 
would want to know immediately 
how many of such parts were on 
hand, which parts they had been 
obtaining from that vendor, and 
where they might be able to pro- 
cure the same parts from other 
sources. In such case, it would not 
be necessary to list the part num- 
bers and to go through the entire 
file to pull the cards. Instead, the 
clerk who that vendor’s 
cards would just turn to the 
proper tub file and pull all of 
that vendor’s cards at once. 
Another short cut is the elimi- 
nation of nearly all disbursement 
records. A known number of parts 
of each kind is used on each car 
built. The stores department, and 
others concerned, receive a daily 
report of the number of cars of 
each model and type produced. 
The number of cars produced, 
times the number of parts used 
per car, is the number of parts 


posts 


used each day. Such being the 


‘ase, itemized disbursement rec 
ords are considered unnecessary, 
although such records are kept 
special cases. 
Still another 
handling of packers from vendors 


short cut is in thx 


on incoming material. It has been 
found from experience that abou 
98 per 
accurate as to count and part 
are pulled ani 


cent of such packers ar 


numbers, hence they 
sent to the stores department to 
be written up immediately upon 
receipt of materials. This elimi 
nates all trap sheets and saves 
much time which otherwise would 
be required to notify all depart 
ments concerned that the shipment 
had been received, even though th« 
report must go to the receiving de 
partment for verification later. 
The stores records posting cop, 
of the receiving report is posted 
to the material records within 
hours after the stock is received, 
posting only the date and quantity 
at this time. Meanwhile, another 
copy of the receiving report has 
been forwarded to the receiving 
department for verification and 
the stores records posting copy is 
held by each clerk until verified 
copy is returned from the receiv- 
ing department. Upon such receipt 
of verified copy, the two copies ar 
matched, and if they agree, the 
clerk then enters the receiving re- 
port number on the part 
under “authority.” Another copy 
of the receiving report is sent to 
the shortage department clerks at 
the same time to be used as a trap 
sheet against shortages and vitals. 


card 


then is destroyed. 

If the stores records posting 
copy and the. verified copy from 
the receiving department fail to 
match, the error is corrected; 
they match without change, th: 
stores records posting copy is re 
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turned to the receiving write-up 
section, where it is filed by receiv- 
ing report number. This serves as 
u control file of all receiving re- 
ports issued. 

This practice of entering only 
the date and quantity on the parts 
record card at first, then entering 
ile receiving report number later, 
climinates two very common mis- 
takes in record keeping—those of 
pulling the wrong card, and of 
transposing the part numbers. To 
imake a mistake under the above 
procedure, a clerk would have to 
pull the wrong card or transpose 
the same part number twice in 
succession, which is extremely un- 
likely to occur. If she should make 
« mistake the first time, she would 
almost surely notice and rectify 
it when she went to enter the re- 
ceiving report number. 

Posting of parts records cards 
is done manually and is proved 
and checked by Comptometer ; the 
clerk check 


enters a mark in a 


| column provided for the purpose 


to indicate that the record has 
heen checked and audited mechani- 
cally to certain postings. 

Physical inventories are taken 
on all parts according to an es- 
tablished schedule, which is based 
on the size and value of the part. 
In addition, an inventory is taken 
whenever it becomes necessary to 
break a minimum stock reserve 
established on each part, because 
it is then that the stock is at the 


lowest point in quantity. That, 


quite obviously, is the time when 


a physical inventory may be taken 
with the least amount of labor, and 
records are adjusted or proved by 
these inventories. , 





Neat Menth 


An interview with G. R. Her- 
berger, recently named presi- 
dent of Butler Brothers, tells of 
significant new developments 
affecting manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. 
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O.VK. for twiddhing 





...but N.G. for check sorting 


Thumbs can be comforting. Ask 
any habitual twiddler. But ask Miss 
XYZ in Accounting how she feels 
about thumbs after laboriously 
handsorting a haystack of cancelled 
checks. She’ll tell you that thumbs 
just aren’t designed for sequence 
sorting... but Keysort zs! Keysort 
can arrange checks in any desired 
order... with foolproof accuracy 
...Inas little as 1/10th of the time. 


Keysorr is adaptable to all 
kinds of checks—payroll, voucher, 
dividend, annuity...may be applied 
to your present checks without 
change of shape, size, design or 
paper stock. No expensive sorting 
equipment is needed. No special 
training required for handling. Miss 
XYZ can learn all there is to know 








about Keysort in a half hour...and 
will be delighted to have a tool that 
eliminates the hand-sorting. 

From any angle of business 
efficiency — economy, accuracy, 
speed—Keysort should be standard 
equipment in your accounting 
department. Ask a McBee man for a 
five-minute demonstration... today! 





KEYSORT IN ACTION... A handful of 
checks—punched and slotted for sorting. Keysort 
is many times faster than any hand, more 
accurate than any eye. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y .. . Offices in principal cities 
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Now! Make Photocopies 
at Record Speed — 


Amazing Low Cost 


right in your own office or plant! 






















H 
Accurately and Easily! 


LETTERS 


VALUABLE 
PAPERS 


BLUE PRINTS 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 


FINANCIAL 
DATA 


CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 
(over 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 100 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


+A PEC 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copiea Anything f° 






others) 


Here’s new economy for your business— 
savings in time, money and labor with 
this modern method of photocopying. . . 
right in your own office or plant! A typist 
copying intricate financial data may need 
two hours or more to do this work . . . at 
a probable cost of $2.50. A man copying 
a detailed plan or chart may require one 
full day to complete his drawing... at an 
estimated cost of $7.50. APECO will 
make copies of BOTH . . . in a few min- 
utes... for ten cents! 

Expedite work in every department in 
a minimum amount of space . . . with 
amazingly rapid speed . . . at really low 
cost! Make permanent, error-proof copies 
of anything typed, written, printed, drawn 
or photographed . . . even if on both sides! 
Get as many copies as you need... when 
you need them! No darkroom or technical 
knowledge required with this simplified, 
easy-to-use, handy unit . . . any boy or 
girl can operate APECO! 


> YOUR COPYING 
rahe ~ age, on te WITH 
trated book shows graphically y 
the “what” and “how” of 7hathcrmme 
this remarkably simple 
Photocopying procedure. 


Send for Your Free Copy | Stacxdne { 


@ / 


Yours without obligtiaon. 
Write, TODAY! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D107, Chicago 14, Ill. 
(Representatives in principal cities throughout the world) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


brought to the automatic type- 
writer department in the same 
sequence as the mailing list. 

The operator places a supply of 
envelopes on either side of each of 
her typewriters, takes a letterhead 
(and carbon and second sheets if 
required), inserts it in her first 
typewriter, types the name, ad- 
dress, and salutation, then presses 
a button, whereupon the auto- 
matic mechanism proceeds to type 
the letter. Meanwhile, the operator 
turns to her second machine and 
repeats the performance, then to 
the third and to the fourth, in 
order. By the time she has com- 
pleted her manual operations on 
the fourth machine, the first one 
probably has completed typing 
the letter. Then she inserts a fresh 
letterhead in the typewriter and 
turns it in position with the same 
motion she uses to turn the typed 
one out. 

She then places the properly 
typed envelope with the letter and 
lays the two together on the other 
side of her typewriter from her 
supply of envelopes. 

On very — short 
operator can attend to only 3 ma- 
chines; on very long ones, she 
could operate 5, but to do so would 
necessitate an inconvenient group- 
ing of machines and this is not 
done in this office. During spare 
moments, operators are expected 
to check their machines and work. 

Each machine has a capacity 
of about 100 letters of average 
length per day, so each operator 
can produce about 400 per day. 

Operators are required to clean 
their machines before they begin 
typing each morning, to rewind 
record rolls completely off of take- 
up spools before leaving for the 
day, to turn off switches on their 
machines when they are going to 
stand idle for over 10 minutes. 

Between jobs, the same idle ma- 
chine is used for running ribbon 


letters an 


When You Need to Write More Letters 


tests. Such tests are made of dif 
ferent brands, different inkings, 
different fabrics, and for quality 
of impression, length of wear, and 
so on. 

Every letter — not just every 
run — is checked. 

Letters are automatically type 
to make them appear to be per 
sonal communications, rather tha 
form letters, of course. To com 
plete this impression—or to avoid 
spoiling it—each copy should b 
pen-signed. As an additional serv 
ice to its customers, this direct 
mail concern employs several girls 
who are expert signers to do this 
work. These girls were selected 
from the regular personnel and 
were trained to imitate signatures 
so perfectly as to provide much 
occasion for jokes, as well as to 
perform a real service for busy 
executives. 

A repairman is employed full 
time to keep the machines in per- 
fect working condition. He has a 
bench and the necessary tools and 
spare parts right in the depart- 
ment, where he is instantly avail- 
able when needed. This is not 
meant to imply the machines are 
at all faulty. As a matter of fact. 
no unusual trouble has been ex- 
perienced with them. 

One of the most common 
troubles is said to be with back 
spacing, and in this connection 
Polk has some suggestions to offer 
to customers. Back-spacing usu- 
ally is required for underlining and 
exclamation points: It is suggested 
these be avoided unless necessary. 

On the other hand, fill-ins in the 
body of the letter are highly rec- 
ommended, because they serve to 
emphasize the personal character 
of the communication. 

The cost of typing letters on 
automatic typewriters is said to 
average about 9 or 10 cents eacli, 
as compared with 17 to 26 cents 
each for manual typing. 
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To the business executive harassed by Christmas shopping problems, here are a few 
sound suggestions, hopefully offered with the idea of making the job a bit easier. 


There are also some warnings about common mistakes and pitfalls. 


Check this 


report carefully before you wade into the problem.of selecting gifts for customers 





LMOST no business custom is 

so widely observed as the one 
of remembering good customers 
and friends at Christmas. But the 
selection must be right. It must be 
appropriate to the occasion, well 
considered, and in keeping with 
whatever relationship is estab- 
lished with the customer. 

Some years back a well-known 
purchasing agent began patroniz- 
ing a small service company which 
had solicited his business for a long 
time. His patronage began late in 
October, and at Christmas time a 
messenger deposited an expensive 
clock on his desk. 

The purchasing agent returned 
it, with a carefully written letter 
which he felt necessary to send. 
The letter expressed his apprecia- 
tion, but he made it plain he 
thought the cost of the gift was 
wholly out of keeping with the 
length of time he had patronized 
the company, and the volume of 
business he had seen fit to give it. 
A much less expensive present 
would have served its purpose 
much better. 

Many businessmen feel that an 
expensive gift is fraught with the 
danger of offending a good cus- 
tomer. Many customers feel that 
accepting a costly gift puts them 
under obligation, and would much 
prefer a less expensive gift. 

On the other hand, no business 
firm wishes to seem penurious with 
a good customer at this time. 
There are many hundreds of ex- 


cellent ways to remember a cus- 
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tomer without in any way running 
the chance of offending him. The 
chief purpose of a Christmas gift 
in business is to express a sincere 
and friendly appreciation of pat- 
ronage. If the gift even so much 
as oversteps the border line of 
good taste, there is a possibility of 
offending the customer, of arous- 
ing his suspicions that your prices 
must be pretty high to enable you 
to make such lavish presents, or 
that you think he is a mark which 
can be kept in line with presents 
which are out of keeping with the 
importance of your patronage. 

Because a gift should express 
the true Christmas spirit, and not 
be sent as a sort of extra bonus 
on sales, or as a weak attempt to 
put the customer under obliga- 
tion, many business organizations 
have a rule of sending the same 
gift to every customer on the list, 
no matter how large or how small 
his orders may be for the year just 
ending. 

This plan is a fair solution to 
the problem. It is the simplest way 
to handle it, and it eliminates the 
danger of seeming to favor one 
That is 
why so many companies select a 
personal item, attractive and use- 
ful, but by no means costly, as an 
expression of appreciation for 
patronage. 

Such gifts may take the form 
of a useful desk accessory; a 
pocketpiece such as a knife; bill- 
fold; memorandum book; pen or 
pencil; or a desk set. The choice 


customer over another. 





offered in this category is all but 
endless ; and this year, when many 
once scarce items are again avail- 
able, there is almost a limitless 
variety. 

Many companies favor a gift 
which can be repeated year after 
year, such as an engagement book, 
date book, fine diary, or desk cal- 
endar, which automatically calls 
for annual renewal. 

Many other companies prefer 
perishables, boxes of fruit, candy, 
cigars, or unusually attractive 
food items such as smoked turkey, 
hams, bacon, cheese, nuts, fruit 
cake, specially packed and _ pre- 
pared as Christmas gifts. 

Then there are other companies 
equally insistent that each cus- 
tomer have a special gift, selected 
with a personal knowledge of his 
likes and dislikes. While there is 
much to be said for this plan of 
handling the gift problem, it is 
obvious that a personal knowledge 
and acquaintance with each cus- 
tomer is absolutely necessary for 
this type of gift selection. It is not 
much of a thrill for a man who 
has never teed off the first time to 
receive a box of golf balls; nor is 
it much fun for a teetotaler to find 
a quart of fine liquor on his desk 
the day before Christmas. Both 
have happened, but aside from ap- 
preciation of being remembered, 
such gifts add little to the donors’ 
good-will. 

Of late years the practice of 
presenting boxes of fruits has 
grown rapidly because of the 
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GIFT BOXES 
OF 


SUNSHINE 
FRUITS 
Grom Ylorida 


Delicious Florida fruit 
gifts have proven them- 
selves popular with 
everyone . the re- 
ceiver because of the 
taste-tempting flavor- 
ness .. . the giver be- 
cause of the easy and 
dependable way he 
can give through 
Burdine’s Sunshine 
Fruit department. 


Our illustrated four- 
color booklet will be 
mailed on request. Ad- 
dress, Burdine’s Inc. 
Dept. AB, Miami 30, 
Florida. 


BONDED SHIPPER for 
18 years . . . in busi- 
ness for 48 years! 


Shipments are fully 
guaranteed, via pre- 
paid express direct to 
consignee, your card 
enclosed or we supply 
card written as in- 
structed by you. 


urdine’s 


MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 














splendid deliveries and the high 
quality of merchandise available 
from those who specialize in such 
items. The appeal is practically 
universal, and there is little dan- 
ger of the recipient not liking such 
a simple, but effective gift. Avail- 
able in a wide range of prices and 
sizes and quantities, such gifts are 
suitable for almost any size ap- 
propriation. 

Leather goods are available in 
quality and price to suit any type 
of customer, or any size budget; 
an advantage of leather goods is 
that the customers’ names may be 
stamped in gold as an extra per- 
sonal touch. 

First step in getting the busi- 
ness-gift problem solved is to turn 
the task over to somebody to 
handle. This person should be the 
man in the organization who knows 
the greatest number of customers, 
who has good taste and a knack 
for details. One of the commonest 
mistakes in business-gift buying is 
to buy something the donor likes, 
forgetting that the customers on 
the receiving end of the deal may 
have wholly different tastes. 

Another common mistake is to 
insist on “something new.” Some 
of the worst gadgets found on 
customers’ desks the day before 
Christmas are untried novelties, 
purchased solely because they an- 
swered somebody’s demand that 
“we give something entirely new 
this year.” Time-tried gifts, like 
old jokes, are often the best. 

Proof of this is the success of 
the insurance people in distribut- 
ing yearly engagement books, year 
after year. Personally, I’d hate 
for my insurance man to send me 
some clever novelty gadget in place 
of the useful date book he puts in 
a box with my name on it each 
December. 

Dodge the wrapping problem if 
you can. Arrange with the supplier 
to send the gifts you buy, ready 
for a label and dropping in the 
mail chute. Most mailing and 
shipping departments are over- 
worked at Christmas, and a gift 
that’s ready to ship may save a 
lot of headaches. 


WHAT Sols a, 


} a 
“GOyt 
MASTER BARBECUE GRILL 


Fun for the whole family! So easy t 
broil steaks, chops, wieners, hamburg 
ers with long-handled broiler or bar 
becue meats and fowl] on rotating spit 
Two upright charcoal compartments— 
movable for perfect heat control. Thi 
Master Method seals in juices quickly 
no burning or smoking. Send for cir- 
cular and popular 
prices. Your Christ 
mas card may be 
enclosed and gril 
shipped direct. 
Master Metal 
Products, Inc. 

\ 273-291 Chicago Si. 
me) Buffalo 4, N. Y. 



















XMAS GIFTS 


In Tune with Tradition 





Packed in Tin — Ready to Mail 
Keep Indefinitely 


Honey, Rum & Brandy 
FRUIT CAKE 


Retains its luscious, old-fashioned flavor 
to the last tempting slice. Over 65 per 
cent choice sun-ripened fruits and nuts. 
Rum & Brandy 
FRUITED MACAROONS 


Delectable and different. Each one a 
rare treat. 
Cocoanut Macaroon Miniatures 
(Not shown) 
Bite size nuggets. Tempting and de- 


licious. Perfect as a confection or be- 
tween-meals snack. 


For Information and Prices Write 


CANDLEWOOD PACKING CO. 


18 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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One more warning—prepare the 
lists early, so that everyone con- 
cerned can check them. It’s darned 
embarrassing to find a few good 
customers’ names omitted. Do not 
rely on last year’s lists, as many 
companies apparently do. Revise 
last year’s list as carefully as if 
you were making it all new; prune 
ind eliminate, add and augment 
‘arefully and purposely. Have 
somebody check addresses, and if 
the gift includes stamping or en- 
vraving of personal names, check 
the spelling of each name at least 
is carefully as you balance your 
hbankbook. Nothing offends a cus- 
omer more than to receive a fine 
gift on which his name has been 
misspelled. 

And if you want to enjoy your 
own Christmas, get the job at- 
tended to and off your mind no 
later than December 1—earlier, 
too, if you want a full selection. 





Gifts for 


Women 


OME men do not realize how 
many women are wholly or 
partially responsible for the busi- 
ness they receive. In many fields— 
department stores, to name but 
one—women are important buying 
factors. In one department after 
another in the average department 
store, the buyer is a woman—and 
a smart one, too. 

Many assistant ‘purchasing 
agents are women, and everybody 
knows at least one or more women 
who are purchasing agents; but 
that does not end the matter. 
Many women are important in all 
kinds of industrial and business 
purchasing. 

While many gifts are equally 
suitable for men and women, there 
are a large number of companies 
which make a practice of selecting 
special, feminine gifts for women. 
This means the list must be care- 
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THIS YEAR GIVE 


Ll - / 
Wisfonsin 


Guild 





Here’s a gift package that’s really different . . . one your customers and friends 
will truly appreciate—a special assortment of seven delicious cheeses, specially 
selected from Wisconsin’s finest. 


GUILD ADVENTURE ASSORTMENT 


2 Ibs. smooth, summer-cured Swiss 
2 Ibs. old-fashioned Brick 
2 Ibs. aged, nippy Cheddar 
if oz. mild, nut-like Edam 
{i oz. Mel-O-Pure, a tasty, natural cheese 
{1 oz. Maybud Gouda, an exciting dessert treat 
T oz. hickory-smoked Wayne 


ONLY $8.50 


You’ll never know how appetizing and satisfying cheese can be until you taste 
Guild cheeses, aged until they have just the right mellow or tangy flavor. 


postpaid. Add 25 
cents west of Denver 


Order an assortment for yourself today, or send us a list of the friends and 
customers you want to please and surprise this Christmas. We will ship them 
the assortments you select with a suitable gift card; or if you prefer, we will 
enclose your cards. 


GUILD REALTREAT ASSORTMENT 


2 Ibs. Swiss 11 oz. Mel-O-Pure $5 50 postpaid. Add 25 
e cents west of Denver 


2 Ibs. Cheddar 7 oz. Wayne 
Write for circular of other Guild Cheese Assortments 


| Wisconsi Ae eho Guild 


4523 WEST FOREST HOME AVE., MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 














If you are interested 
in gifts really unusual 


That measure up to our policy, which 
is as follows: 


“Your gifts reflect your personality; 
and must compliment the good taste 
of those to whom they are sent. These 
‘Thoughts for Christmas’ have been 
very carefully selected to meet this 
qualification. 

“Each possesses outstanding individu- 
ality. Rarely, if ever, can they be 
found in the average store. This is 
why they are so ideally suited for gifts 
— or cherished possessions in your 
home.” 


You are invited 

to send for our new 

Christmas Catalog 
“Thoughts for Christmas,” illustrating 
selected pieces from our collection of 
“Quaint American” solid Cherry furni- 
ture and distinctive gifts, which will 
be sent you by air mail. 


Please use executive stationery. 


111! Oakleigh Road 
GRAND RAPIDS 5, MICHIGAN 

















Mail coupon below for beautiful _ 
Stagecoach Fine Fruit Club 
143 brochure. 16 color pages pictur- 

- uit ing world’s finest, rarest fruits. 
Fovo® 





TSTAGECO 
ORCHARD 


Stageccach Sine Frat Clu 








GIVE THE FINEST OF 
Rare Fruits 


Thrill your friends with Stagecoach Fine Fruit 
Club memberships. 12 breath-taking, gift boxes of 
rare fruits sent direct from my Oregon orchards. 
Start with huge, juicy DuComice pears (Nov.) or 
gorgeous 25-lb.“‘El Grande’ fruit basket as pictured 
on brochure cover above (Dec.). Then come Rin 
grapefruit (Jan.), ruby-red “Delicious” apples(Feb.), 
and so on with a package every month of the year. 
Full 12 mo., $45.95; 9 mo., $36.95; 6 mo., $28.95; 3 mo., 
$19.95. All include December basket and handsome 
Certificate of Membership. All packages personally 


guaranteed. 


SIAGECOACH) 
ORCHARDS... 
' Box 62 
Old Stage Road 


call . 
Medford, Oregon 


, 
AW 
° 


, LFS 3 
MR NS, 






, 





) 














| Dear Gordon Green: Please send free color 1 
| brochure about Stagecoach Fine Fruit 

| Club. [7] I am also enclosing a Club order. | 
| Name ; 
| Address 1 
| City. State. 62 J 
Oat ee @ & ee en ae ae ae ae ee ee ee all 
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fully split up and divided correctly 


for both sexes. 

It should be remembered that a 
pen or a pencil, or a pen-and- 
pencil set usually comes in two 


_ so there will be the right number | 


styles, one for women and another 


for men. Boxes of fruit, cheese, 
nuts, or a smoked turkey, a fruit 
cake, or a fine foods club member- 
ship will be equally suitable for 
men and women and so will many 
other gifts. But to achieve the 
greatest success, any gift program 
should probably include a different 
set of gifts for men and women. 
Another thing to be remem- 
bered. Many women sign orders 
and letters by their initials, like 
M. L. Brown, and some of M. L. 
Brown’s best customers may not 
know M. L. Brown is Miss Mildred 


Leona Brown. Check lists for cases 


of this kind with salesmen, for no | 


one wants to send M. L. Brown, if 
she happens to be Mildred Leona, 
a box of cigars for Christmas. 
Often it is an excellent idea to 
appoint a woman to select the 
gifts for the women on customer 
lists. This may eliminate the neces- 


sity of falling back on some well- 


worn idea, like the traditional set 
of handkerchiefs so many men 
select for women. Not that hand- 
kerchiefs are so bad, but certainly 
there isn’t much originality in the 
idea. 


Personalize 
Gifts if 
Possible 


NE thing which adds a great | 


deal to any gift, no matter 
what it happens to be, is some 
plan for personalizing it. 

The sending of gifts with a 
printed card which merely says, 
“Compliments of the Season — 
Doakes Manufacturing Com- 


pany,” 


is, of course, perfectly all | 


right. But perhaps there is a bet- | 


ter way. 











The Christmas 
Gift 


they'll use 


all year! 
VENUS 


TTLE 
UARD 


You can be sure your company 
gift to favorite customers and 
travelling members of your ae 
staff will be well received if Py 

it’s a Venus Bottle Guard, the 
smart, suede-like heavily 
padded, zippered container 
that protects contents from 
breaking or leaking into ; 
expensive luggage and clothing. 
Absorbs shock of careless 
handling of luggage, travels 
liquor and other breakables 
safely. Lasts a lifetime. 

In Luggage Tan, Green, Maroon. 
Quart, Pint, 1/2 pint sizes. 
Write for quantity prices. 
State your approximate 
needs. (Other Bottle Guards 
for Perfume, Thermos, etc.) 
Dept. AM-1 


VENUS CORP., 1170 B’WAY., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Delicious as the “Honey 
Tones” of a Smooth 
Southern Accent 





Delicious 


SHELLED PECANS 
The answer to “What To Give” 


For Christmas giving, if you 
desire something that is distinc- 
tive and acceptable to customers, 
associates, employees and 
friends, here is the answer to 
your problem. 

Golden brown and delicious, 
they are carefully selected from 
the finest nuts grown. In 3-, 5-, 
and 10-lb. packages. 

Prices will be sent to you on 
request. 

Write today. 


Sternberg Pecan Company 


Dept. A. B. Box 193 
JACKSON MISSISSIPPI 
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YESS 


Takes Less. Room 
Shan a Brief cade / 





QUALITY MOTOR ROBES 


IN ZIPPERED, WATER- 
PROOF SUEDENE ROBE 
WALLET, WITH HANDLE. 
Large size: 52 by 72. All 
wool—20% new; 80% reused. 
Red or green plaids. Fringed. 


This is IT for Footbal]! Win- 
ter Sports! Camping! Boat- 
ing! For young or old! Take 
COMFORT and PROTEC- 
TION along with you! 

An Uncommon Gift for Some 


Uncommon Person On Some 
Uncommon Occasion. 


Special di for q i 
orders. Xmas gifts to cus- 
tomers, employes, etc. as 


COMPLETE 











'S TRAVEL 
Oops 








GOOD WILL 


of Your Customers, Employees 
and Friends 
by making 


Impressive Gifts 


at Thanksgiving, Xmas Time 
and New Year’s 

Nothing in the World builds more Good 
Will than an appropriate GIFT. Not 
necessarily expensive. Just delightfully 
DIFFERENT. One that expresses your 
good judgment and taste. 

Successful business firms have found 
that it pays real dividends to have a 
GIFT LIST...as the lucky ones in- 
variably appreciate such foresight. 
Our Suggestion for Making a 

Lasting Impression: 


Tasty, Tempting 
DELICACIES 


Individual packages of our famous 
LEBKUCHEN (original Nuernberg 
Style), “Pastry Sticks,” crisp and 
crunchy, filled with mouth-watering 
chocolate cream, RUM and BRANDY 
Fruit Cake containing 75 per cent 
fruits and nuts, or “Gourmet” Candy 
Assortment. De Luxe Gift Boxes for the 
favored few. All attractively wrapped. 


Write TODAY for Special GIFT Folder 


Roll Biscuit Co. 


Dept. AB 
827 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


WIP 
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One way would be to enclose the 
card of Mr. Doakes, the president 
of the company. That is a simple, 
inexpensive way, yet it adds a 
personal touch to the gift which is 
well worth the extra trouble it 
requires. 

And if somebody can induce Mr. 
Doakes to pen a personal note on 
each card going to everybody he 
knows, another touch will be 
added. 

A variation of this plan is to 
include a personal note from the 
manager, 
the sales manager, or anybody 


salesman, the branch 
else who knows the customer or 
client. This personal note does not 
need to be elaborate; it may be 
handwritten on a business card, or 
on a special Christmas card. Just 
a few words—“Here’s hoping your 
golf score is improved,” or “Hope 
that throat ailment has cleared” 
—will go a long way toward add- 
ing the personal touch which makes 
any gift much more effective. 

These personal touches are cer- 
tainly out of the question if no 
one at the headquarters knows the 
people personally. In this case, it 
may be worth while simply to in- 
clude somebody’s business card 
with the gift. 

But there are many other ways 
to add a personal touch. For many 
items, such as leather, glassware, 
or metal gifts, personal names, 
initials, or monograms may be 
added. Gold stamping is an effec- 
tive way to personalize a leather 
gift. For glass or metal, names or 
initials may be etched. 

Many stores or purveyors of 
gifts have facilities for adding the 
recipient’s name or initials. It is 
customary to charge a little more 
for this service, but it is often 
worth the added cost. 

When gifts are shipped from 
one place and the donor is at an- 
other place, it may complicate 
matters to attempt to include a 
personal message. In this case a 
letter from the donor may be in- 
dicated. Just a brief note telling 
that the gift has been shipped is 
all that is necessary. If the note is 
mailed at the same time the gift is 








. A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Both “Different” and Delicious 


FORST’S 
“Delicacy of the 
Season’ Club 


@ Tasty Treats To Delight Your Family 
and Friends Throughout The Year! 










Say “Merry 
Christmas” in a 
way that is not 
only novel and 
in perfect taste 
—but will serve 
as a deliciously 
“different” re- 
minder of your 
thoughtfulness 
all through the 


year 

At Christmas, an 8 to 10 lb. golden-brown 
Forst’s Catskill Mountain R 
Smoked Turkey asté 

At Easter, a tender, 10 to € ——— 
12 Ib. tempting Catskill E 
Mountain Smoked Ham, 
sugar-cured and smoked 
Southern style, all ready to 
serve 

In July, a Hendrik Hudson 
assortment of picnic snack- 
tidbits—vacuum-packed in six half-pound cans 
—Sliced Catskill Mountain Smoked Turkey, zesty 





Forst's Smoked Turkey Paté, 
atl gut’ multi - useful Forst’s Handi- 
oF Cut Smoked Turkey 


3 Finally, Fall will bring a 
generous 4 Ib. package of 
spicy smoked pork sausage 
jand a whole strip (8 to 10 
Ibs.) of Catskill Mountain 
Bacon 

All this for a total cost of only $44.50 — 
delivery charges prepaid on all gifts, anywhere 
in continental United States | 

aut” 





or Canada. 

In addition to the engraved 
Member- 
ship Cer- 
tificate, a 
personal 7 
greeting “& 
card ac- 
companies each gift 
throughout the year. 

A unique gift for favorite 
friends and important busi- 
ness contacts. 

Send Gift List along 
with check for $44.50 
for each Membership. ACT 
TODAY! Membership lim- 
ited! 


The Forst’s, Route 160, Kingston, WN. Y. 
For Holiday Giving and Family Feasting 1 


Forst’s 
Catskill Mountain 
SMOKED 





at 


TURKEY 
Ready to Serve 


An adventure in good eating—a_ choice, 
young, full-breasted Smoked Turkey—cured 
in rare, zesty herbs and spices, smoke- 
eooked in air-conditioned smokehouses to 
golden-brown perfection over fragrant ap- 
plewood embers. Whole birds from 8 to 
18 Ibs. smoked weight—$1.50 Ib. Recipe 
Book FREE! Satisfaction guaranteed. 





ae ee 


Forst’s oa 
Catskill Mountain Cae 
SMOKED ; 
HAM 





Ready to Serve 


A mouth-watering treat—sugar-cured and 
smoked Southern style over aromatic hick- 
ory embers according to a generations-old 
Forst’s recipe. 12 to 15 Ibs., smoked 
weight @ $1.25 lb. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order NOW! 





Send your Gift List along with items and 
weights, plus check to cover full amounts. 
Shipped prepaid in Cont. U. S. and Canada. 


The Forst’s Catskill Mountain Smokehouse 


Route 160 Kingston, New York 
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Ideal gifts for the discriminating man 
or woman --- Smartly styled for of - 
fice or heme. 


Hand buffed. polished aluminum desk 
accessories ... . exquisitely designed 
Shown at your nearest stationer. 
Write for illustrated folder - Nine be- 
autiful pieces from $1.00 to $10.00. 


Triple Letter Tray Guarded Spindle File 

Double Letter Tray Memo Sheet Holder 

Single Letter Tray Notebook Holder 
Bookends 


Designed and manufactured 
exclusively by 


BUSHMAN-MOORE INC. 


2034 EAST 71 STREET + CLEVELAND 3 + GHIO 


I: Post Cards 


FR E E! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 

oduct shortages with Ic messages— printed 
na few minutes on gov’t postcards — with 
—— new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
**todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


SEND NAME woot oP‘money- making 


ideas for your business ae complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


1546 Ravenswood, Dept. 1810, Chicago 40, Il. 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Soules 
“Hush-A-Pho 
Models for E-1 and Fl 1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times, 
HUSH-A-PHONE om. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 
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shipped, the recipient will get it 
in time to be on the lookout for 
the gift. 


Personalizing, in the form of 


stamped, etched, or hand-carved 
names and initials, usually requires 
time; and orders for this work 
should be placed somewhat in ad- 
vance of gifts which do not have 
this personal touch. ‘ 

We know of at least a few men 
who send autographed pictures 
with their gifts. While this is an 
excellent idea for some men who 
have the personality and good 
looks to warrant it, other men 
would resist this idea to the last 
moment of their lives. It all de- 
pends upon the man’s personality 
and his relationship with his cus- 
tomers. 

If anybody doubts the value of 
a personal note, a card, or any 
other special idea to make a gift 
seem personal, let him consider the 
great demand for autographed 
copies of books. All authors are 
beset by people wanting auto- 
graphed copies. A bad book auto- 
graphed by the author is prized, 
by some people at least, much 
more than a good book, minus the 
autograph. 

If personal names are to be used 
in your gift plans in any way, it 
is not too early to start compiling 
these lists now. In every case where 
names are used, there are, unless 
a careful job has been done in ad- 
‘vance, last-minute names to be 
added; so allow for this in the 
quantities ordered. And as we said 
before, be sure to check carefully 
the spelling of all names. 

Another warning: Christmas 
mails receive more rough handling 
than any other shipments. The 
extra volume, the inexperienced 
help, and the general rush of last- 
minute mailings mean that the 
Christmas package, no matter how 
it is shipped, needs a little extra 
wrapping, a little extra strong 
tape or twine, or a better than 
usual box. Otherwise, it may arrive 
damaged. Shipments of all kinds 
are suffering more from damage 
today than at any other time, 
shipping men tell us. 








The Credit Side of 


Selling 


By 
EDWIN B. MORAN 


Manager, Central Division 
National Association of Credit Men 





Here is a manual that credit managers 
and sales managers have been waiting for 
A down-to-earth, hard-hitting presentation 
of the credit side of selling, giving sales- 
men the whys and wherefores of credit 
and its importance as a part of salesman- 
ship. This manual shows how credit knowl- 
edge helps a salesman. It will make every 
member of the sales department not only a 
better salesman but a better all-around 
businessman. 


Ed Moran’s manual accomplishes the 
much needed job of promoting cooperation 
and understanding between salesmen and 
the credit department. Every credit man- 
ager should get a copy of this book and see 
that it is brought to the attention of his 
sales department. With a return to com- 
petitive selling just around the corner, the 
importance of getting over to salesmen an 
understanding of credit problems cannot 
be delayed. Glance at the list of contents 
below—then order your copy immediately. 


—How Credit Knowledge Helps a Salesman 
—tThe Principles Underlying Credit 
—Getting a Line on a New Customer 
—References—Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
—How to Analyze a Financial Statement 
—Keeping Tab on Old Customers 
—Credit Safeguards for Salesmen 
—Some Legal Phases of Credit 

—Terms of Sale and the Salesman 
—Guarding Against Business Hazards 
—Causes of Business Failure 

—Your Customer—His Buying 

—Your Customer—His Credit Policy 


128 pages. 

Size 5 by 

7% inches. 
Cloth Bound. 


$1.50 


Every sales- 
man in your 
organization 
should have a 
copy of this 
book. In lots 
of one dozen 
or more, the 
price is only 
$1.40 each. 





USE THIS ORDER FORM 





The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





Send i diately copies of 
Ed Moran’s new manual “THE CREDIT 
SIDE OF SELLING,” priced at $1.50 each, 
or $1.40 each in lots of one dozen or more. 


Individual 








Company — maniienainitibiasaenneaiaaiel 
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200 pages of business data 


—Appointment secretary ruled 
for half-hourly engagements 


—List of recommended hotels in 
leading cities, also overseas 


—International air-travel guide, 
flying time to world cities 


—Railroad and air fares, also 
Pullman rates between cities 


—Hunting, fishing seasons with 
open dates, licenses, etc. 


—Chart showing range of stock 
market quotations—{947 


—Directory of meeting rooms 
in hotels all over U. S. 


—Comparative graph sheets for 
sales and production records 


—Sections to keep track of golf 
scores, investments, expenses 


—Road mileage between principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada 


—Perpetual calendar, Management 
ratios, Discount tables , 
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—-200 pages for personal records, 













Known as the executive's ‘‘Man Friday,"’ this superbly produced personal desk book combines 
the functions of an appointment secretary, diary, private financial and investment record, plus 
200 pages of unusual, hard-to-get information which a businessman will find handy. Published 
each year just before Christmas. There is no other desk book like it in the world. Lucky indeed 
is the man who owns one! 


At the office, at home, or on a trip it will be his constant companion. Whether he wants to 
record an appointment, details of a conversation with a customer, keep track of his expenses, 
find the best hotel in a certain city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Paris . . . it's 
all in his Personal Record Book. If he goes hunting or fishing it will give him open seasons in 
every state. If he’s a golf enthusiast there’s a place to keep track of his season scores. Here 
surely is the perfect gift for a discriminating businessman. 


Each Personal Record Book is bound by hand by an expert book craftsman using selected 
skins of fine leather. The book measures 5 by 8 inches, totals 432 pages on especially fine 
paper. An unusual, exclusive, and dignified Christmas remembrance, it is something your 
company can be proud to give. 


*%& Price in Sheepskin—$5.00 each. Price in Morocco Leather— 
$7.50 each. Add 50 cents a book for gift box, postage and 
packing. Imprinting names in gold, 30 cents per book extra. 
Special prices for quantity orders over one dozen. Order one 
for yourself today and see why this is the most sought after 


desk book for businessmen. 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


_] Sheepskin, $5.00 


packing. Imprint name below in gold 


Morocco, $7.50. 


NAME TO BE 


IMPRINTED 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMPANY 
STREET. 


CITY 


Date ! 

Send, as soon as ready, a 1948 PERSONAL Recorp Book in the binding checked: | 
Add 50 cents a book for gift box, postage and 

at 50 cents extra. I 
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NO MORE CARBON-SOILED 
HANDS OR LETTERS! 





HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


MODERN WAY 


TO MAKE CARBON COPIES OF 
YOUR TYPEWRITTEN 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


“ti 


Everyone’s talking about these mar- 
velous new carbon-interleaved second 
sheets. Simply insert a WATTSPEED 
COPYSET with your letterhead-type 
and snap out! Make one, two or three 
copies at once without ever handling 
carbons or collating second sheets! 
Saves 20% to 40% in time. makes 
cleaner copies! 

STENOGRAPHERS AND EXECUTIVES 

ARE INVITED TO WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE SAMPLE WATTSPEED COPYSET 

AND PRICE LIST. 


ALLE N 


N Ce 


at? @ es 


WATT 


COMPANY, 1 
MAKERS OF BETTER 
BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1897 
142 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


PLANTS: NEW YORK AND BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 
742 Washington Avenue 
Belleville 9, N. J. 


We'd like to try your Wattspeed Copy- 
sets. Please send us FREE samples at once! 
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The Top Executive's Real Job 


(Continued from page 21) 


and machine-loading control plan, 
rearrangement of large areas of 
the factory, and the purchase of 
considerable new equipment. With 
his suggestions were a detailed re- 
port, cost estimates, and estimates 
of increased production and lower 
costs which would result from his 
suggestions. 

After several days of study of 
the new superintendent’s plan, the 
“old man” approved the expendi- 
tures, gave the new man full au- 
thority to proceed, and offered no 
objections to the over-all plan. At 
this point, the old superintendent 
set up a tremendous howl to the 
effect that the new man was simply 
stealing his ideas; that he had 
made practically all the same sug- 
gestions in times past, but had 
always been refused permission to 
proceed. 

The reply to this was, “Yes, we 
do recall that you made some of 
these suggestions—but on a piece- 
meal basis. You never buttoned up 
a plan. You never submitted cost 
estimates. You never told us what 
we could expect. You never con- 
vinced us that you were willing to 
assume responsibility for the suc- 
cess of any of your suggestions.” 

The old superintendent, who 
had been given an easy, minor job, 
still complains that the new super- 
intendent stole all his thunder. The 
truth is, the old superintendent 
always waited for the president to 
think through the whole produc- 
tion problem, assume full responsi- 
bility for it, tell him what to buy, 
how much to spend, and where to 
start modernizing. 

It is only fair to report that the 
fault cannot be placed wholly at 
the feet of the old superintendent. 
Over the years, the “old man” 
(the company’s president) had al- 
lowed all his department managers 
to lean on him. At times he had 
criticized some of them for certain 
decisions they made without con- 


sulting him. Gradually the ides 
had grown that the _presiden| 
wanted to be consulted 
many details. The result was tha 
the department managers, withou 
wholly realizing what they we: 
doing, came to him with half 
baked suggestions — mere flash« 


abou 


of ideas — which were not com 
plete; which were minus details 
minus cost estimates, and withou 
estimates of results anticipated 
They let him do all the thinkin 
and checking on costs, possible re 
sults, and consequences. 

It is well known that these con 
ditions exist in many splendid com 
panies. One man is looked to fo: 
all decisions, and for all the com 
pany’s real thinking. Several years 
ago there was a company like this 
— still managed by the founde: 
who was frankly tired and dis 
gusted. Several young men whwo 
had big titles in the company at 
lunch together every day, and 
spent most of the time telling eac/ 
other what they would do if they 
were running the business. 

Finally the founder sold out to 
the young men, and they suddenl) 
had a chance to put into operation 
all the ideas they had been dis- 
cussing vaguely, for many years. 
Soon they were all up to thei 
necks in responsibility which none 
of them were wholly ready to as 
sume. They had discussed ideas 
and plans so vaguely that none of 
them knew what they would cost 

With four or five men, each 
spending money without consult 
ing the others, the company was 
soon in financial difficulty. It was 
snapped up by a holding company. 
which put one strong man in con 
trol, kept all the young men, but 
held tight rein over their expendi- 
tures. The company is making 
more money today than ever he- 
fore. The only trouble with t 
young men was that each con- 
sidered himself on the same le. 
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as the other, and all tried to be 

leaders. Not one took over-all re- 

sponsibility, and they were soon 
dying off in all directions. 

Too many top executives got to 
be top executives because they 
vere willing to assume heavy re- 
ponsibility. In the average or- 
ranization if one man is willing to 
mutton up all the ideas and sug- 
sestions, iron them out, figure 
‘osts, and take the responsibility, 
1c other members of the organiza- 
ion are only too glad to shrug off 
he responsibility and let the 
eader take it all. 

But no business can go on for- 
ver with an overburdened leader. 
Perhaps that is why America’s 
doctors are so worried about the 
housands of premature deaths in 
xecutive jobs. America’s top 
‘xecutives are badly overworked, 
uurdened with too much responsi- 
bility, and laboring under a load 

of work that does nothing but kill 
prematurely all but the hardiest. 

We recently heard a story which 
illustrates how top management 
men, who have learned that they 
cannot supervise every minute de- 
tail of business, shed some re- 
sponsibility to others. A railroad 
president was approached by three 
of his lieutenants with a proposal 
to build a new freight facility in a 
certain division point. They had 
detailed plans, cost estimates, 
drawings, elevations, and other 
documents to show the president. 

“Do you say it is your con- 
sidered judgment that we ought to 
spend this money?” the president 
asked, before they had a chance to 
unlimber all the exhibits they had 
brought for his inspection. 

“Yes, we do, Mr. President,” 
they answered, “and we have 
brought our plans and estimates 
for your study.” 

“Study, hell—don’t bother me 
with it! If you think it is to the 
road’s advantage to build this 
facility, then go ahead. That’s 
what you are here for.” 

The three men soon found them- 
selves out in the hall, somewhat 
dumfounded. ‘As they discussed the 
project among themselves, they 
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Model 970 USPM Parcel Post Scale 





USE OSPM MAILROOM SCALES! 


IGHLY sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you as much as 10% 

of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over by 
eliminating excess postage payments, preventing the annoyances of postage- 
due mail, expediting deliveries and enhancing customer goodwill. 

The USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale is a compact, cylinder-type scale 
that gives exact computation of first class, air mail, third class, parcel post 
and book rate postage on all weights up to 30 pounds for all domestic zones. 

The Model 970 Parcel Post Scale is 
specially designed to give exact weight 
and parcel post calculations on pack- 
ages to the allowable limit of 70 pounds 
to any domestic zone. On both these 
scales, accurate reading is insured by 
means of double hairline indicator 
wires. See your USPM specialist for a 
demonstration. 


Systems and Equipment to Meet 
Every Mailroom Need 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service 
expert planning, systems and equipment to 





fit your particular requirements. Write Dept. 
USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale AB-107 for folder giving full information. 


Metered Mail Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


Sales ond Service Offices in Principal Cities MMERC A 
J 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario ¢ O R | (@) | = 7 | (6) N 














Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 



















SECRETARY 
WILL 


Love You! 
Watch for the happy sparkle in her 
eyes when you put o Liberty Copy- 
holder on her desk. 

Watch her work go faster, too. The 
unique angle support holds even a 
heavy directory for easy, sight-leveled 
reading. List compilers . . . rate, billing, 
statistical clerks . . . many others find 
easier copying and greater accuracy 
with the Liberty Copyholder. 

Order a Liberty Copyholder for your 
secretary today. Only $1.29 each, 
postpaid. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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suddenly realized that it was their 
job, and a memorandum should 
have sufficed to get the president’s 
authority to proceed. 

We would have far fewer exec- 
utive deaths, years before they 
should occur, if more executives 
If the 


lieutenants will not assume greater 


would follow this plan. 


authority—if they insist on hav- 
ing every project spelled out for 
them—then the president should 


start training or hiring other 
lieutenants who will shoulder re- 


sponsibility and do a little high- 
grade thinking on their own. 

But the top man should not 
make the western 
president did last year. He had 
planned to retire and had brought 


mistake one 


three young men into the business 
—all of them skillful. 
ry ° . 

[hey were running the business so 
well that he took one long vacation 
after another, but said nothing 
about any revision in the rather 


able and 


stiff salary he was drawing. He 
would be gone 3 months at a time, 
return to the business for a month 
or 6 weeks, then go away for an- 
From 
one of these jaunts he returned to 
find an ultimatum from the three 
men: “Accept a drastic cut in 


other “much-needed rest.” 


salary, sell out to us —or come 
back and run the business without 
us. We are not going to pay your 
big salary, unless you earn it.” 


The founder of the business b« 
‘ame panicky. He sold his business 
at considerably less than it was 
worth because he did not dare t: 
try to run the business without th 
young men. 

He had attempted to have his 
That isn’ 
most top men in busines 
and all the 

trained t 


cake and eat it too. 
what 
want. All they want 


need—are a few 





men 


accept more responsibility; t 
‘arry out progressive project 
without having the “old man 


looking over their shoulders a 
every move they make. 

Top management needs to k 
the sales manager be sales managx 
in authority as well as title. Th 
industrial relations 
should not have to come running 
to the top men every time there is 


manager 


a grievance down in the shop. 

There are too many men ii 
business today wearing big titles 
and acting like office boys when i: 
comes to shouldering real responsi 
bility, 
jects, and carrying their burden of 


assuming charge of pro 


building the business as a whok 
They are little men, interested 
only in their own little depart- 
ments, looking to top management 
for all the real decisions. The r 
sult is, top management keels over, 
and we read another news story, 
“Head of Company Dies—Heart 
Attack Blamed.” 








A “New” Staff from Old Employees 


(Continued from page 17) 


has been increased with production 
costs going up only about 50 per 
cent in ratio to production. He 
says he would not have been able 
to have held down costs in any 
such manner under the old system 
of management. 

“Management says to us to- 
day, in effect, ‘Do the job. We 
don’t care how you do it, so long 
as you operate along the basic and 
ethical lines we have established. 


Just do the job.’ And we don’t 
hear anything else from top exec 
utives unless we fail,” Mr. Mills 
explained. 

One thing Mr. Mills did was t: 
establish the company’s. ow! 
slaughtering facilities, so the pw 
chasing agent take ad 
vantage of every change in th 
markets in th 


might 
cattle and meat 
purchase of raw products for th: 
plant. The slaughterhouse is no 
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always in use, but it is kept in 
readiness by the production de- 
Whenever the  pur- 


hasing agent can, he saves money 


partment. 


by buying stock on the hoof, or 
uving beef unboned and having it 
joned in the company’s plant. This 

factor alone has cut production 
ists consistently. 

Under the revised management 
rogram, the company has moved 
rom spotted national distribution 
» actual national coverage. It 
employs 18 direct salesmen and 30 
ierchandising brokers. 

The country is divided into sales 
livisions, with a man in charge of 
ach division. J. T. Huxley, sales 
anager, follows through with the 
ew policy by delegating full au- 
hority to each division manager. 

Salesmen devote a great deal of 
heir time to educational work 
imong wholesale grocery salesmen 
ind the sales force of the mer- 
‘handising brokers. 

“Our sales plan is to elevate our 
lines out of the routine food class 
into a class of their own, worthy 
of special sales consideration,” 
Mr. Mills explains. “We do this 
mainly by working with grocery 
and brokers’ salesmen, and holding 
meetings with them, explaining the 
manufacture of our products and 
how best to sell them. 

“We do not do business with 
food brokers who do not maintain 
a regular merchandising staff with 
which our own salesman may work. 
A specialty food item such as ours 
should receive special merchandis- 
ing effort, and the chief job of our 
salesmen is to obtain this effort 
from wholesalers and brokers.” 

At the time Mr. Gohlke took 
over management of the re- 
organized company back in 1913, 
he called upon the creditors for an 
appropriation of $40,000 for an 
operating fund. He set aside a 
sizable amount of this for adver- 
tising. He has been following this 
policy consistently since. The only 
difference under the new manage- 
ment setup is that it is entirely up 
to the advertising and sales pro- 
motion department as to how and 
where this money is to be spent. 
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Which way do you dictate ? 


ANCIENT WAY —man-to-secretary dicta- 
tion. This impractical method keeps two 
people tied down hour after hour, every- 
day—causing delay, and letting work 


pile up and get behind! 


— 


MODERN WAY—FElectronic dictation, 
pioneered by Dictaphone Corporation, is 
a boon to both boss and secretary. Elec- 
tronic recording lets a man really relax 
... completely! Speaking into the handy 





OLD-FASHIONED WAY — man-to-ma- 
chine, acoustic dictation. A step forward, 
it frees the secretary and speeds work. 
But ease of operation and perfect repro- 
duction dictate an even better method. 





Dictaphone microphone is exactly like 
thinking out loud. And because it means 
faithful reproduction, your secretary can 
quickly transcribe all your dictation with 
ease, and without error! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
HAS PROVABLE ADVANTAGES 


IT BACK and relax. Your Electronic 

Dictaphone machine will catch every 
word—even a whisper. It gives you better 
recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 
tronic ease! Dictaphone’s dependable! 





Model AE, with either hand 


or desk microphone. 


For a demonstration, call your local 
Dictaphone Representative. For descrip- 
tive literature, write Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, Dept. ?-10,420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 

















There are perhaps few jobs in the modern business organization that require as 
close cooperation with all other departments as that of the office manager. To 
do a good job the alert office manager must keep informed on the work and prob- 
lems of other departments and current developments that are likely to affect 
items regularly about modern office administration 





his work. Read these news 





RITING COSTS are one of the 
most expensive phases of busi- 
ness. Because the writing machine 
is one of the oldest and most widely 
used of all business machines, we 
often do not realize how much of 
the total cost of running an office 
consists of writing — writing re- 
ports, messages, telegrams, letters, 
statistics, billing, invoicing, and 
the other thousand-and-one things 
for which there must be communi- 
cation or records. 


* 
_ eapeeray WRITING COSTS 
may be approached in several 
ways. First, there is better train- 
ing for all typists, correspondents, 
and stenographers. The company 
rule and instruction book, classes 
for beginners, instruction § in 
methods and policies, all save time 
and get the new typist or stenog- 
rapher in production much quicker 
than if there is no organized train- 
ing method. 


* 
 geeingae as a factor in cost- 


cutting are neglected in many 
offices. Duplicating machines, ad- 
dressing machines, and copying 
machines are perhaps three of the 
most important mechanical means 
of cutting writing costs. We find 
relatively few offices have really ex- 
plored the matter of using ma- 
chines other than typewriters for 
reducing office costs. The various 
duplicating processes, stencil, off- 
set, fluid, and photographic, are 
often overlooked in cutting the 
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cost of writing. Many forms, such 
as orders, are often written over 
and over again, where a stencil 
could be written once and used to 
produce as many copies as neces- 
sary. By block-out 
methods, one stencil can produce 


various 


all sorts of forms from one basic 
set of information. 


* 
pete FORMS and _ better 
systems are another way of 
cutting the cost of writing. A 
typist or stenographer may spend 
from 17 to nearly 70 per cent of 
her time assembling, stuffing, jog- 
ging, inserting, and 
carbons and the resulting copies 
from her machine. The many com- 
panies which turn out one-time 


removing 


carbon forms, spot-carbon forms, 
the sets of writing forms which 
contain preinserted carbons are 
tremendous timesavers. The so- 
called “hoods” which speed up the 
use of carbon paper in letter writ- 
ing are not nearly so widely used 
as their convenience and cost-cut- 
ting possibilities warrant. 


* 
YPING DEPARTMENTS, cor- 


respondence departments, or 
communications rooms, whatever 
they are called, are often under- 
equipped. Better chairs, properly 
adjusted; copyholders; better 
lighting; acoustically treated 
walls and ceilings; and properly 
mounted typewriters — that is a 
steady, nonjiggling platform on 
desk for all machines, at exactly 


the right height for each individua 
operator— all these things are im 
portant in increasing productior 
in all departments where writing 
is done. Old desks are often wholly 
inadequate for high production in 
typing jobs. The new desks have 
many improvements, some of them 
include a device for adjusting 
the height. 


* 
HOTO COPIES are another 


way to reduce the volume of 
work in the typing department. 
Where copies of documents, re- 
ports, printed matter, price lists, 
or a thousand other things are 
needed, they may be put through 
a photostat or photocopy machine 
in a jiffy, saving the high cost of 
typing. We know of one small of- 
fice that saved the cost of a photo- 
copy machine in a few weeks. 


* 


ITNEY-BOWES, famed manu- 

facturer of postage meters and 
mailing room equipment, has pur- 
chased the Tickometer Company 
of Cleveland, maker of counting 
and imprinting machines. The 
Tickometer Company, founded in 
1907, specializes in the manufac- 
ture and rental of high-speed ma- 
chines for counting and imprint- 
ing tickets, coupons, labels, and 
other business forms and paper. 
Present models of the Tickometer 
will count anything from baseball 
tickets to paper money at speeds 
ranging from 40,000 to 60,000 
per hour. At that rate the machine 
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could count the total assets of this 
writer in one-dollar bills in a very 


tiny fraction of a split second! 


* 


YSTEMS and Procedures As- 
sociation’s Philadelphia chap- 
ter announces a comprehensive 
program of meeting subjects for 
the current season. Work simpli- 
fication, training, selecting equip- 
ment, installation and follow-up, 
ind the economics of systems and 
procedures are some of the sub- 
jects included. A. L. Mettler, of 
The Electric Battery 
Company, is president of the 
Philadelphia chapter. 
* 
RP, TEXAS, which was once 
named Strawberry, Texas, 


changed its name because “Straw- 
> was too long to write on 


Storage 


berry’ 
bills of lading and on strawberry 
crates. There’s an idea, gentlemen. 
Maybe every company could do a 
little name shortening and save 
writing time. 


* 


ILING PROBLEMS will be 
discussed at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Mid-West Filing Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on Friday, October 10, 
1947. Mrs. B. M. Weeks, director 
of the conference and head of the 
Chicago Bureau of Filing and In- 
dexing, reports a large registra- 
tion and a very practical program. 


* 


RAINING DIRECTORS who 

are members of the American 
Society of Training Directors will 
hold a meeting in Detroit, at the 
Book-Cadillac, October 16-18. 
This is their annual conference, 
and it covers a rather wide range 
of subjects, although the program 
indicates no special attention to 
training for office work. One pro- 
gram item may be of special in- 
terest to AMERICAN BvusINEss 
readers; it is, “Training for Bet- 
ter Human Relations,” an address 
by Harry Schulman Sterling, pro- 
fessor of Yale University Law 
School. 
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“T you’ mall the 
coupon, Li write YOu 
Gpersorial lever... 


eeeand 


you 
this wonder 


F COURSE, I don’t really type 

your letter myself. AUTO- 

TYPIST does the actual typing— 
three times as fast as I could do it. 
Here’s how the new Push Button 
AUTO-TYPIST works. 

Inside the machine there are two 
rolls of perforated paper tape. These 
rolls look like and work on the same 
principle as a player piano roll. On 
the two AUTO-TYPIST rolls there are 
80 to 160 separate and different para- 
graphs. Each paragraph covers a different 
subject, a different subdivision of a subject or 
a different contingency. So when I push cer- 
tain buttons, AUTO-TYPIST types the right 
paragraphs in any combinations and in the 
correct sequence to produce an intelligent, in- 
dividually typed reply to your inquiry. 


I “Type” 375 Letters a Day! 


I’m just an average girl like you see in 
offices every day. But I answer all inquiries 
and other routine correspondence without dic- 
tation from my boss. All I do is specify the 
right paragraph numbers that cover the sub- 
ject—and press the corresponding buttons on 
AUTO-TYPIST. 

I can operate three of these Push Button 
machines and turn out in one day as much 
hand typing as six or seven fast human typists 
can type manually! 


I'll type that letter to 


: tons on 
just by pressing but 
‘ i new Auto-typist:" 






One Dollar Letters for 3 Cents Each 


Now don’t confuse AUTO-TYPIST with ma- 
chines that type standard “form letters.’ 
AUTO-TYPIST can do that, too. In fact, it 
ean do everything that any automatic typist 
ean do PLUS plenty of jobs the others don't 
even try to handle. AUTO-TYPIST stops 
automatically wherever I want it to stop so 
I can fill in names, dates, amounts, or specifi- 
cations. I can even sandwich in entire para- 
graphs this way. And when I finish the hand 
typing, I just press another button and AUTO- 
TYPIST starts on again at the exact spot 
where I left off! 


Send the coupon today and let me write an 
AUTO-TYPED letter to you. From this dem- 
onstration you can learn how and why so 
many of America’s biggest companies now 
use AUTO-TYPIST for answering routine 
correspondence with personal letters. These 
letters not only produce better—but they cost 
less than 3 cents each to produce. 

If you don’t like to mail coupons, just write 
your name on a letterhead. My personal letter 
to you will come right back. 

Mildred Emerson 


The usto-typist 


610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 10, Chicago 22, Ill. 





American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 310 
Chicago 22, Mlinois 


Attention: Mildred Emerson 


Company 


Address... 





Send me a personal letter Auto-typed on the Push-Button AUTO-TYPIST. Also send 
illustrated literature that shows different ways in which leading companies use AUTO- 
TYPIST to save time, cut costs, and greatly increase the effectiveness of their promotion. 


Zone 


CLIP 
and 
MAIL 
NOW 


State inislisipinsiaiignibiaaaiabieil 
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SYSTEM Zap 


Business is constantly under pressure to cut costs and to increase production. One 
way to do this is to re-examine present methods for handling routine clerical tasks 
Ask these questions: Isn’t there a better method of handling this job than the 
one we are using? What changes have taken place since we installed our present 
system? Check these items each month against methods used by your company 











Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., recently inaugurated individualized training of 
retail salesmen by distributor wholesale salesmen. In Robertson’s Department 
store at South Bend, Indiana, two salesmen are being instructed with a new flip 
chart. Salesmen receive reference copies of the charts to study for examinations 


l. Individualized Sales 
Training Used by Bendix 


REFRESHER training courses featur- 
ing individualized instruction are being 
presented throughout the nation to some 
20,000 retail salesmen by Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Indiana. 

Streamlined in both brevity of presen- 
tation and effectiveness, the training is 
given by the wholesale salesmen of 
Bendix Home Appliances’ 78 distribu- 
tors to audiences of one to three. The 
entire job will be completed by the 250 
instructors before December 31. 

Instructors use an 8- by 13-inch flip 
chart for the 90-minute course. Sections 
of the chart, which give the “Five Keys 
to Signed Orders,” include: First, find 
and qualify your prospect; second, clas- 
sify your prospect; third demonstrate 
to every prospect; fourth, make objec- 
tions work; fifth, ask for the order. 

The course is a right-about-face from 
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mass training of retail salesmen. A. C. 
Olander, retail merchandising manager 
for Bendix, declares that individualized 
instruction assures better reception, con- 
ception, and recollection. It also provides 
immediate opportunity to ask and answer 
questions. With each trainee, the in- 
structor leaves a 51,- by 81-inch replica 
booklet of the flip chart, which is used 
for review. Each trainee is given a test 
on the course when the instructor visits 
the dealer again. The course offers 21 
suggestions to find qualified prospects. 


2. Bulletin Boards Serve 
As Idea Exchange at IC 


BULLETIN boards do a big job in the 
exchange of ideas on the Illinois Central. 
More than 1,200 of them are used in the 
work of regular departments. 

The transportation department uses 
them in scheduling trains. The em- 
ployees’ suggestion system department 


finds them valuable in stimulating th 
imagination and the thinking of en 
ployees. The mechanical department 
teaches safety in the shops with the hel; 
of bulletin boards; while the personne 
department finds them equally effectiv: 
for telling the safety story to other de 
partments of the railroad. In addition, 
numerous campaigns for improvement 
in railroad operation are spearheaded b 
bright posters on bulletin boards. 

At nearly 250 places on the Illinoi 
Central where these boards are placed, 
someone is charged with the responsi 
bility of posting all new bulletins. After 
a bulletin has been posted, a duplicate 
is mailed to the superintendent showing 
the time and place the bulletin was 
posted. 

To insure uniformity, a 10 space board, 
based on successful models developed i 
some divisions of the IC, was designed 
These boards, sturdily built with white 
letters standing out sharply on a dark 
oak background, are kept free from a 
but current announcements. Metal arc! 
files are easily snapped cpen and closed 
to allow the quick listing of bulletins an 
notices. 

After they are 30 days old, all suc! 
bulletins and notices are dropped to the 
“Over 30 Days Old” files on the lower 
half of the board. Space permits onl 
the use of Mimeographed messages or 
standard-size paper. 


3. Offer to Swap Ideas on 
Training Supervisors 
THOSE charged with the responsibility 
of simplifying office work and selecting 
and training supervisors, may find 
profitable to exchange ideas with others 
who have done extensive work in thes 
fields. 

“We have corresponded with a number 
of private firms on simplification of office 
procedures and feel that we have 
mutually benefited a great deal,” writes 
Homer Smith, training supervisor, in- 
dustrial relations division, Termina! 
Island Naval Shipyard, San Pedro, 
California. 

“We have found that we have made + 
lot of progress in office work simplifica- 
tion study and training for supervisors 
as compared with many of the com- 
panies,” Mr. Smith adds. “And yet we 
feel the need for a great deal of in 
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provement in this neglected field. So we 
would like to invite through your column | 
he exchange of ideas between us and 
iny other of your subscribers. 
“We have 225 office supervisors en- 
28 -olled in a continuous training program. 
— They attend a 2-hour session every 2 
weeks, and have covered 26 topics to 
omplete the first full year of training 
ne n management, policy, regulations, pro- 
sks luction, and human relations. At the same 
time we have 491 production supervisors | 
he iking similar training and 240 ap- 
rentices in 17 trades. All this is just to 
mt courage the exchange of ideas with | = - | 
ny our subscribers by showing that we do | Boy fiddles while boss bu rns! 
ive experience to offer in exchange for : ; : 
—_— heirs.” Two important letters were envelope edge without cutting 
[hose interested in exchanging ex- expected in the first mail—and the _contents...feeds, opens and stacks 
th: ‘erience on these topics should write Boss wanted them fast! Butat 9:25 hundreds of envelopes per minute 
em irectly to Mr. Smith at the address Junior still stabbed envelopes,had ...handles envelopes of varying 
vent siven above. Mr Smith has_ prepared most of the early mail unopened! _ size or thickness... efficient, quiet, 
hel several charts, reports, and booklets out- Does your office wait while mail smartly designed, the MailOpener 
site ning the supervisory and office manage- isopenedanddistributed?Thenyou helps get mail distributed quickly, 
wt nent training program at Terminal ought to have the Pitney-Bowes saves time, is a real office economy. 
bee Island to distribute to those interested. MailOpener! Electrically powered Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
10n, (hese include: Work simplification and : , : . : 
2 : rotary knives of tough, long _ office fora demonstration, or write 
ents vork improvement chart; job  break- ; Pips . ; f older! 
ib iown short cuts; aid to office super- wearing alloy steel clip clean the _ for an illustrated folder! 
visors in planning office layout and flow | PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
nois if work, and streamlining office methods. M A | L O 
ced, Chis illustrated material offers a number A PRODUCT OF P E N E R 
nsi if practical suggestions for stepping up 
fter ffice production that could be readily -_ ‘ . 
rate re to fit the special needs of most =—=_ PITNEY -BOW ES, Inc. 
‘ing ffices. The material is written in out- (Ps) 2115 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
was line form with a_ step-by-step break- — co oF Se 44 gach 
down of principal office operations. = a ea eee ee 
ira, 
1 in aa IS ate eeiet ns a 
1ec waar a, 
ran ee ecot SAVE TIME * MONEY * MAN POWER 
ark Tite. - {(-'s)) }2.05 B} 
- ia moms NaH lecereeel g PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED, DRAWN OR PHOTOGRAPHED 
reh / Tr a IN ACTUAL, ENLARGED OR REDUCED SIZE WITH 
sed 
an é + ‘ps aaa : HALOID A PH 
uch / : / RE cTl G R 
the 
wer lexawnwswawuwwae. PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
nly 
” 4. Novel Business Card pron 4 
Used as Sales Tool CLIPPINGS 
on \ MINIATURE air-mail style, open- CONTRACTS 
face envelope with red, white, and blue GRAPHS 
ity border, designed to hold the business STATISTICS 
“ed card of Commercial Controls Corpora- RECORDS 
m4 tion representatives, illustrated above, LETTERS 
a depicts the services of the U. S. Postal 
it Meter Division of the company. REPORTS 
= It has the general appearance of an PHOTOS 
es envelope prepared for mailing with a — MAPS 
wi facsimile of a meter stamp and an ad- | 
= vertising slogan reading, “Complete | If your business needs copies of plans, charts, blue- 
_ Mailroom Service,’ The name of the in- prints, payrolls, contracts, correspondence, photos, clip 
“s dividual on the card showing through the pings, etc.,Rectigraph will pay for itself many times over 
al open face makes it resemble an addressed in time, money and man power saved! 
a mailing piece. The corner card is formed Rectigraph produces exact, error-proof photocopies in any 
by the name of the company with the quantity, in actual, enlarged or reduced size. Manufac- 
x Rochester 2, New York, home office ad- turers, banks, insurance companies, newspapers, depart- 
& dress in the upper left-hand corner of the mes ; 4 4 
oad envelope. In addition to serving all the ee ane eee _ satan paper aoes 
wa functions of a conventional calling card, ome = + ee. Dene ey CSRS. 
pad H this tiny, silent salesman helps to portray Easy vo install. Anyone can learn eo operase. 
we j the performance features of one of the ee {| x Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 
as company’s products. THE HALOID COMPANY, 816 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
: 
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Zu SNSTEMS ... EQUIPMENT 





Management is beginning to change its thinking about depreciation. It is recog- 
nized that the obsolete machine is a high-cost luxury. It is the bitter enemy of 
maximum productivity. Today machines are considered obsolete at the time when 
new and better equipment is available. Address inquiries to ‘‘American Business” 
for further information about new office equipment pictured here each month 








National Cabinet’s New 
Executive Desk 


NATIONAL Cabinet Company recently 
introduced its new line of fine executive 
furniture, of which the desk above is a 
part. The series of three suites it has 
currently in production includes one 
authentic Chippendale and two modern 
designs. Suites feature matching desks, 
directors’ tables, bookcases, end tables, 
of walnut. 





Improved Endorsographs 
Give Better Operation 


WHILE the appearance of Commercial 
Control Corporation’s Endorsograph is 
not changed, mechanical changes have 
been made to prolong its life, give better, 
quieter, and trouble-free operation. Used 
extensively by banks and offices handling 
quantities of checks, the Endorsographs 
may be used in conjunction with listing 
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or posting machines, or with check micro- 
filming. Its flexible feed permits selec- 
tive positioning of the endorsement. 





Kodak Offers New Line of 


Reproduction Papers 


KODAGRAPH is the name of the new 
line of papers and chemical preparations 
for reproducing engineering drawings 
and business documents of every kind by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Koda- 
graph Contact, one of four silver- 
sensitized papers, is designed for use 
with standard contact photocopy equip- 
ment. Kodagraph Projection, Kodagraph 
Fast Projection, and Kodagraph Auto- 
positive (useful as an “intermediate” in 
making high-quality prints from worn 
drawings) are included in the line. 


Allen 10-Key Calculator 
Is Low Priced 


AVAILABLE for prompt delivery na- 
tionally is the new low-priced, 10-ke 
electric calculator made by R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc. Features of the 
machine are fast multiplication with 
automatic spacing to left or right, auto- 
matic division, speedy subtraction and 
addition. Visible dials show all three 
problem factors. Easy to operate, it has 
a one-hand, four-finger operation. 





Business Machine Stand 
With Rigid Chassis 


THE TUBULAR steel, all-welded joint 
assembly of its new line of improved 
business machine stands makes a rigid 
chassis, according to the manufacturer, 
Mark Van Riper Company. Heavy hard- 
wood tops and skid-proof feet are other 
features of the stand which requires only 
914, square feet for the operator. Four 
models are offered in the line. 
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Debonaire Is Name of 
New Domore Chair 


DOMORE Chair Company is offering a 
new model, known as the Debonaire, 
Model 72. It retains all the Domore 
postural features, and adds a new beauty 
of design, free from gadgets. It has a 
streamlined base of sheet steel, specially 
designed bearings in which a hardened 
steel spindle rotates. The upper struc- 
ture is of “Ply-Craft.” 





Swing-Tier Tray Permits 
Easy Access to Letters 

THE ALL-STEEL Swing-Tier desk 
tray, produced by Shirl-Morr Stationery 


Products Manufacturing Company, is 
made in standard letter or legal size. 
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The top tray swings on a pivot to a 45 
degree angle and automatically stops, 
permitting easy access to correspondence 
in lower tray. It is light in weight, yet 
durable. 


Light on Files Helps to 
Stop Filing Errors 


A FLUORESCENT lighting innovation, 
File-by-Lites, helps prevent filing errors, 
by providing illumination with daylight 
intensity on files. File-by-Lites, made by 
the W. H. Long Company, are designed 
to rest on top of any file, are perfectly 
stable and portable, and have a flat sur- 
face to provide a working plane so work 
can move along with the light. “They 
come in three sizes to illuminate one, 
three, or five files with one unit. 





Small Duplicator with 
Full-Size Features 


MODEL C Lettergraph, a product of 
The Heyer Corporation, offers most of 
the essential features in a full-size stencil 
duplicator, and is low in price. It can 
deliver clear copies in any quantity at 
speeds of 100 or more a minute. The feed 
table has a large paper capacity, with 
guides to accommodate various sizes and 
widths of paper. The automatic feed is 
fast and simple to operate, has lateral 
adjustment. 





NEW BOOKLET ON 
MARKET RESEARCH 


This booklet, just released, 
deals with new market re- 
search techniques. The tech- 
niques and methods described 
in this booklet are now being 
used successfully as a basis for 
plans to 


locate and develop new markets 
find new products 

improve present products 
improve selling methods. 


The booklet has been pre- 
pared by practical men—man- 
agement engineers — with a 
background of long and varied 
experience in market research 
work for clients in more than a 
hundred different industries. 

Market research adds a large 
measure of certainty to busi- 
ness planning. The new mar- 
ket research techniques are 
well worth studying. They 
eliminate much of the former 
waste. They cost less and get 
results much quicker. 

The business press has de- 
voted much space to market- 
ing research methods and ac- 
complishments, and there is 
consequently a better under- 
standing of this subject today 
than ever before. This booklet 
tellssomething more. It stresses 
the “know how” and points 
out certain dangerous pitfalls 
that are not widely known. 

A copy of this booklet will 
be mailed free to any business 
executive sufficiently interest- 
ed in the possibilities of the 
new market research tech- 
niques to send for it. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Dept. 10AB, 79 WEST MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


° , . 
I am interested in new market re- 
* search techniques and methods; so 
‘ please send your free booklet along. 
. Name 
e rane 
Title. 
. 
+ Company 
* 
Address 
e 
e City .Zone. . .State 
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Machine to Code Labels 
And Wrappers 


CUMMINS Business Machines Corpora- 
tion has designed a new Electric Label 
Perforator (below) designed specifically 
for coding labels and wrappers. Known 
as the Cummins 370, it can be furnished 
to actuate on insertion of items being 








perforated, to trip with a foot switch, 
or automatically at a specified number 
per minute. The tripping attachments 
plug into a receptacle provided within 
the case of the 


machine; so a chang: 


from one method can be made quick! 








Snap-Apart Carbon and 
Copy Speeds Typing 


WATTSPEED Copysets is the name of 
a new product made by the Alfred Allen 
Watts Company, illustrated above. Thes 
are copy sheets and carbons assemble 
and held together in one complete unii 
The typist inserts the Copyset with let- 
terhead into typewriter and, after typ- 
ing, snaps out the copies. The Copyset is 
then ready for re-use until all copy 
sheets are used. Made in three styles: 
l-copy style, each set good for 6 letters, 
1 copy each; 2-copy style; 3-copy style. 





Colorful Desk Set 
Molded in Plastic 


MADE in black, red, blue, mahogany, 01 
walnut Tenite plastic, the Spil Pruf desk 
set, according to.Hamilton-King Con 

pany manufacturer, cannot leak. Ink is 
poured through a screw top; whit 
marker indicates correct ink level. Two 
interchangeable pen points are supplied: 
a drawer holds the point not in use. 
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‘Unless we bring our competency in human relations to the level of our prowess 
in technical developments, we face the possibility of mass desertion from our sys- 
tem of industrial organization, simply because it may not offer the human satis- 
factions to those who man the organization,’’ Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association, told a group of personnel managers recently 








$500 may be made for specific 
apparatus or other expense in 
connection with the research 
work. In addition, loans up to 
$1,000 may also be made. 


Individual fellowships, Mr. 
Trench explained, will be for 
the amount needed up to a 
maximum of $1,500 annually for 
each individual. A grant of 


Cash Value of Employee Suggestions 
Increased at Illinois Central 








Ideas that improve railroad- 
ing and pay off in cash for 
Illinois Central employees have 
tripled in average number per 
year in the last 5 years and 
have quadrupled in value to 
their suggestors, reaching an 
average of more than $80,000 a 
year. 

W. A. Johnston, president of 
the railroad, reports that a 
new setup of suggestion com- 
mittee members was adopted 
last month. 

Credit for the improved ef- 
fectiveness of the paid-idea 
plan is attributed by Mr. Johns- 
ton to the wartime establish- 


ment 5 years ago of a program 
of combined labor-management 
leadership. In compliance with 
that arrangement, 8 of the 16 
men named to the headquarters 
committee this year are general 
chairmen of the labor organi- 
zations on the railroad. 

As compared with the 3% 
years of previous operation of 
the suggestion system, average 
ideas submitted per year in- 
creased from 17,688 to 33,623; 
average adoptions per year in- 
creased from 1,986 to 6,438; 
and average total cash awards 
per year increased from $20,- 
944 to $80,482. 


General Electric Scholarship Awards 
Encourage Industrial Research 


For the 24th consecutive 
year General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York, 
will aid college and university 
graduates who wish to under- 
take or continue research work 
in scientific and _ industrial 
fields. 

Grants are made under the 
$1,000,000 G-E educational 
fund, from the income of which 
the fellowships are awarded, 
according to W. W. Trench, 
company secretary and chair- 
man of the education com- 
mittee. 

The educational fund was 
established in honor of two 
former General Electric presi- 
dents. The Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation, named for the 
company’s founder and _ first 
president, and the Gerard 
Swope Foundation, provide 
more than $15,000 annually for 
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research fellowships. Since 
1923, when the Coffin Founda- 
tion was’ established, 179 
awards totaling $129,000 have 
been granted 147 individuals. 

Applications for the fellow- 
ships have been distributed to 
libraries of engineering schools, 
department heads of electrical 
and mechanical engineering 
schools, professors of electrical 
and mechanical engineering, 
physics, chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and deans of graduate 
schools. 

The Charles A. Coffin fellow- 
ships are awarded in the fields 
of electricity, physics, and 
physical chemistry. The Gerard 
Swope fellowships, first granted 
in 1946, are awarded in fields 
of industrial management, en- 
gineering, physical sciences, 
and any other scientific or in- 
dustrial field. 








“My Job and Why I Like It'’ Contest 
Conducted for GMC Employees 


Truck and Coach Division of General Motors Corporation, 
Pontiac, Michigan, is conducting a letter-writing contest 
for its employees, entitled “My Job and Why I Like It.” 


All employees have to do to enter the contest is to write a 
letter of any length on the subject and mail it to the contest 
judges in Chicago. More than 5,000 prizes having a value of 
$150,000 are offered for the best letters, and the top 40 
prizes are new automobiles. The 40 new cars include a 
Cadillac convertible, 3 Buicks, 6 Oldsmobiles, 10 Pontiacs, 
and 20 Chevrolets. 


Every eligible GMC Truck and Coach employee received 
full information on the contest by mail on September 15. 
All foremen and supervisors were given full details on the 
contest and will assist workers in answering questions about 
the contest. 


The contest differs from most contests in that all the 
usual advertising gimcracks, come-ons, and frills are out 
No jingles to rhyme, no puzzles to work, and nothing to 
buy. Letters are to be judged on ideas—not on style, spell- 
ing, grammar, or penmanship. Employees are asked to give 
their personal impressions and experiences. 


When employees send in their letters, they receive‘a post 
card acknowledging their entry. A copy of the post card 
goes directly to the personnel department. All cards re- 
ceived up to Wednesday night are in the weekly drawing 
held on Friday. Two cards are pulled in these drawings, 
and those two employees receive a new Frigidaire and a 
Delco portable radio. 


Six drawings will be held during the contest and a 
Frigidaire and a portable radio will be given away at each 
drawing in addition to the automobiles as grand prizes. 
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Union Oil Ads Help to Explain the How 
And Why of American Corporations 


Since 1943 the Union Oil 
Company of California has been 
running a series of newspaper 
ads written around that tor- 
tured 
prise,” in an effort to show 
that in dollars and cents it isn’t 
free and it hetter be 
called the American enterprise 
s\ stem. 

Objectives of the campaign 
have been good. And industry's 
story, told in the type of ads 
illustrated above, is one that 
needs to be told and retold to 
the public, stockholders, and 
employees alike. Yet these ads 
are far more effective when 
they talk in the layman's 
language about how and why 
American functions, 
and stick to factual discussions 
of the American corporation, 
than when they talk vaguely 
about free enterprise. 

Purpose of the series is to 
show that corporations are not 
soulless, formless institutions 
created out of legalistic ver- 
biage to exploit the worker and 
the public, but that they play 
an important role in everyday 
life. 

These ads make an effort to 


misnomer, “free enter- 


might 


business 
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answer these questions about 
the American corporation: 
1. What it is. 
2. Why, in some cases, it has 
to be big. 


3. Where its profits go. 

t. How competition keeps it 
efficient. 

5. How it has contributed to 


the American standards of 
living. 

These ads are likely to go 
a long way toward counter- 
acting some of the misinforma- 
tion and half-truths about 
(merican corporations and 
their fat profits. They have 
helped to give workers, the 
public, and stockholders some 
their own 

business, 


basis for making 
judgments about 
rather than relying upon the 
predictions of economic sooth- 
savers. 

In a statement to employees, 
point out: 
most 


company — ofticials 
“Even in one of the 
profitable years, for example, 
the employees got 76 cents out 
of every dollar that was left 
over after the costs of doing 
business were met. The owners 
got 13 cents, and the other 12 
cents was plowed back into the 


business. In less profitable 
years the owners got even less. 
Incidentally, this doesn’t mean 
that the owners get 13 per cent 
on their investment. They get 
13 per cent of the dollars left 
over after the company’s ex- 
penses are met. On the capital 
invested in the company, the 
owners average about 3.2 per 
cent. 


“You will find certain human 
frailties in the organization, 
just as you'll find in any other 
group of 9,000 people. There 
will be some rules and regula 
tions that may seem irksome 
just as there are in your tow: 
or city where the size of the 
group makes it impossible to 
write laws that fit every in 
dividual case.” 


Companies Subsidize Cafeterias to 
Build Good Employee Relations 


Most company cafeterias, 
which were planned originally 
to provide food for employees 
at cost, fail to break even. 
Despite the cost to manage- 
ment, industrial feeding is an 
important factor in the better- 
ment of employee relations, ac- 
cording to Armin Kusswurm, 
attorney for the National Res- 
taurant Association. 

Only a few of the estimated 
20,000 industrial restaurants 
are operated today without a 
loss. Cest of these feeding pro- 
grams for some firms runs as 
high as $300,000 a year. 

In the face of rising food 
costs and corresponding — in- 
creases in the price of meals in 
public restaurants, most firms 
have failed to raise prices of 
meals in company cafeterias 
or to reduce the quality and 
variety of menus. One way to 
meet increased food costs is by 
balancing seasonal food items 


where possible against rising 


Westinghouse Provides 


items and by efficient buying. 
Mr. Kusswurm suggests that 
over-all costs of maintaining a 
company restaurant can best 
be solved by obtaining efficient 
restaurant 
personnel experienced in the 


management = and 


restaurant business, 

Most industrial restaurants 
are operated either by the com 
pany itself or by an industrial 
feeding contractor. The number 
of company cafeterias todas 
are double the prewar number 
Prices of meals range from 20 
to 75 cents, and prices gen- 
erally average 20 to 30° per 
cent below the average charged 
in public restaurants. 

Although 
prepared monthly reports on 
direct for operating 
industrial cafeterias, they do 
not separate’ the _ indirect 
charges for operating the pro- 
ject, which fails to give a true 
picture of actual costs for these 


most companies 


charges 


programs. 


Executive and 


Vocational Training for Employees 


Hf. N. Muller, manager of 
the educational department for 
the Westinghouse Electrie Cor- 
poration, reports, that com- 
panies are short of technically 
trained men today, and com- 
petition for these men is keener 
than it ever was. 

It stems from industrial ex- 
pansion, coupled with — the 
relatively few engineers and 
scientists graduated from col- 
leges during the war, accord- 
ing to Mr. Muller. 

To overcome this shortage, 
Westinghouse conducts two 
training programs, one for en- 
gineers, another for skilled 
workers. In college the student 
learns the fundamentals of en- 
gineering but he has no real 
certainty which branch he is 
best fitted for—sales, design, or 
manufacturing. At a cost of 
several thousand dollars West- 
inghouse helps him find out in 


its graduate student course. 
Every graduate student at 


Westinghouse gets a_ basic 


course consisting of orienta- 
tion, production, test and prod 
assignments. 


this basic 


uct conference 
After completing 
work the men are assigned to 
sales engineering or manufac- 
turing where they _ receive 
specialized training. 

For 8 weeks or more, the 
student in the graduate course 
studies manufacturing _ prob- 
lems. The study of products 
continues in a_ full-time en- 
gineering school for 8 more 
weeks. Students then go into 
technical departments of tlie 
company. Others selected by 
competitive examination enter 
a third course of instruction in 
the mechanical design school 

After this, student engineers 
get office assignments. Mean- 
while, through periodical con- 
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ferences with officials, students 
ire classified for particular en- 
vineering activities. Confer- 
ences then are arranged with 
the heads of various engineer- 
ing departments, and _— the 
tudents are transferred to 
regular jobs. 

For those without a college 
hackground Westinghouse of- 
‘ers similar opportunities for 
dvancement—in its apprentice 
raining program. now in_ its 
znd year. There is a_ wide 
iriety of trades from which 
the mechanically inclined high 


chool graduate can __ select. 
\lost courses cover 4 years, 


thers 2 years. 
The apprentice works on a 


i0-hour week basis. Four of 


those hours he attends class. 
The other 36 hours he spends 
on the job in the training sec- 
tion set aside for apprentices. 

He stays there from 1 to 2 
years, depending upon his 
course of training. He then is 
transferred to a regular section 
of the plant where he works on 
a normal 
attends school. At the comple- 
tion of his apprenticeship he 
is graduated and is presented 
a journeyman’s certificate. 


schedule, and_ still 


This careful training pro- 
gram has produced _ results. 


More than 60 per cent of the 
supervisors in the East Pitts- 
burgh plan of Westinghouse 
have risen from the ranks of 
apprentices. 


Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York Issues Report on Labor Law 


According to Thomas Jef- 
ferson Miley, secretary of the 
Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, Ine., a 
practical handbook for labor 
relations and personnel execu- 
tives has been developed from 
a five-session seminar = on 
“Operating Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

It contains a complete tran- 
script of the views expressed 
hy 15 labor experts who acted 
is discussion leaders at a 
seminar held in July, as well 
as an indexed text of questions 
ind answers. The 84-page book 
also gives the complete text of 
the Act and an analysis of the 
major operational problems it 
raises. 

Analysis of the Act, Mr. 
Miley reports, stresses practi- 
cal procedures that may be em- 
ployed to meet changed condi- 
occasioned by the new 
law. He said it has eliminated, 
as far as_ possible, legalistic 
considerations and suggests in- 
stead, definite answers to 
operating problems. Mr. Miley 
describes the analysis - as 
“geared to the theme that con- 
tinued production is the first 
consideration of any business.” 

A few of the problems dis- 
cussed, and their answers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Miley, are: 

“The importance of 
evaluation has increased greatly 
under provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act because manage- 


tions 


job- 


ment must now safeguard 
against the charge that it has 
changed working conditions 


without complying with the 60- 
day notice required. 

“A notice to modify a con- 
tract need not contain a state- 
nent of what modifications are 
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being sought. 

“It is not necessary to re- 
execute dues check-off authori- 
zations each vear but when it is 
not done the employees’ au- 
thorization is after 
the first vear. 

“It is likely that any settle- 
ment of a grievance with an 


revocable 


individual will set a precedent 
that other employees can point 
to in demanding similar treat- 
ment under discrimination pro 
visions. 

“Where a secondary boycott 
exists, either employer is em- 
powered to institute proceed- 
ings under the Act, but which 
should do so is a matter of 
company policy depending on 
the circumstances—usually the 
producer rather than the buyer. 

“Where employers find it de- 
sirable, they may achieve in- 
dustry-wide with the 
union by agreeing upon a com 
mon agent to act for them in 


terms 





negotiations, and the union 
must deal with the common 
agent. 


“If an employee is fired for 
cause and reinstated as a mat- 
ter of favor to the union, the 
employer may find — himself 
forced to reinstate nonunion 
employees fired for similar 
cause or face discrimination 
charges. 

“The practice of ‘trading-off 
grievances’ with the union 
should be avoided under the 
Act because the 
whose grievance was not ad- 
justed to his satisfaction may 
institute his grievance 
proceedings.” 

The book costs $5 and may 
be obtained from the associa- 
address is: 233 


employee 


own 


tion whose 
Broadway, New York 7. 





Ballots show that members of the Ansco Mutual Benefit Associa- 


increase d 


their 


tion favor 


dues for hospital, 


benefits, and are 


laboratory, and 


willing to pay higher 


me dical programs 


Ansco and Ozalid Employees Receive 
Additional Medical Benefits 


Members of the Ansco Mu- 
tual Benefit 
recently to 


Association voted 
increase benefits 
for employees of Ansco and 
Ozalid to meet 


laboratory, 


increased hos 
pital, X-ray, and 
medical costs. 

Hospitalization benefits have 
heen from $4.50 a 
day to $6,00; office calls from 
$2.00 to $3.00; and house calls 
from $3.00 to $4.00. 


increased 


Members voted to increase 


dues $1.00 a month to make 


higher benefits possible, John 
R. Perry, president of AMBA 
reports. 

About 


1,500 Anseco and 


Ozalid employees belong to the 
association, a nonprofit organi- 
zation which pays medical ex- 
pense totaling more than $100,- 
000 a year. 

Since its founding in 1929, 
the association has paid more 
half million dollars in 
In addition, the 
association initiated Ansco's 
sick-leave pay plan under which 
the company paid over $115,- 
000 last year to make up for 


than a 
medical bills. 


wages lost through illness. 
Membership is voluntary and 
members may choose their own 
physicians for treatment any 
where in the United States. 


Lion Oil Company Opens Recreation 
Hall for Employees and Families 


A recent open house program 
of the Lion Oil Company, El 
Dorado, Arkansas, featured 
the opening of a newly com- 
pleted recreation hall for em 
ployees and their families. 

The hall 


temporary 


originally was a 
building for 
Lion Oil 
plant 


office 

when 
built its new chemical 
It is a frame structure 40 feet 


contractors, 


wide, 261 feet long, and painted 
white. Conversion will provide 
for a 
tainment and 


wide variety of enter- 
recreation, for 
small groups or for parties of 
several hundreds. 

The east wing is a dance 
hall, 40 by 120 feet, with hard- 
This room is 


wood floor. 


decorated with gumwood wain 
scoting treated with prima 
vera stain, blue-gray walls, and 
ceiling of pastel rose. 

The central foyer contains a 
checkroom, a library-trophy 
room and rest rooms. The wain- 
scoting is stained walnut, the 
walls are pastel green, ceiling is 

floors are 
black-stippled 


ivory, and the 
covered with 
asphalt tile blocks. 

The game room in the west 
wing, decorated like the foyer, 
is 40 by 100 feet. Modern slate- 
provide for pool, 
billiards. There 
are two Ping-pong tables and 


bed tables 
snooker, and 


equipment, and accessories for 


checkers, dominoes, ete. 
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“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 
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A HANDY CALCULATOR 


Exclusive Back Transfer Device 
Speeds Up Calculations 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations 
are necessary. 


Use more machines to serve 
more people at less cost 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-103 














$2.50 SAVES $10.00 







OUTLASTS OTHERS BY 20 TO! 
PROVE IT YOURSELF 


new RIGHT-WAY RUBBER STAMP INKER 


STAMPS DRY - NO SMEAR 
a LASTS INDEFINITELY 





TRIAL IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 


OR $2.50 POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


YOU'LL LIKE IT—IT HELPS YOU 


SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 
NO RE-INKING—NO NOISE 
STAMPING IS NEAT LIKE PRINTING 
HUDSON SPECIALTY COMPANY 
934-F LAKESIDE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 























The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 83 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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2 ress TIPS 


| The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
_active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
| months after date of this is- 
| sue may find supplies of the 
| various booklets are exhausted. 





1071. THE PRINCIPAL CLERICAL. 
TASK OF BUSINESS. Preparation of 
| business forms which control every ac- 
tion in business, is the subject of this 
20-page booklet from Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation. The booklet 
starts with the premise that, while forms 
guide action, they do not perform the 
action, and therefore clerical time spent 
on paper work is nonproductive. It 
illustrates and describes the various 
| steps which lead to the logical conclusion 
that using labor-saving machines to per- 
form as many as possible of the repetitive 
writing tasks saves time and money. 
Several pages illustrate various models 
of Addressographs; and two pages of 
typical uses show how the payroll, pro- 
duction, inventory, shipping, order- 
writing, purchasing, and other depart- 
| ments can make good use of the Ad- 
dressograph. 





* * * 


1072. HOW TO HARNESS A CON- 
FERENCE. This idea book, published 
by Hammermill Paper Company, was de- 
signed to help overcome the confusion 
and uncertainties often found in con- 
ferences and business meetings. Written 
by Don Herrold, it has a number of 
cartoons poking fun at the proverbial 
conference. Mr. Herrold suggests using 
more writing in connection with con- 
ferences to notify people to attend, to 
tell them how much time the conference 
will take, what is to be covered, etc. 
| Copies may be had by your request on 
your business stationery. 





7 7 * 


1073. YOUR EYES AT WORK. Gunn 

Furniture Company will gladly send a 
| copy of its new booklet which tells the 
“reason why” for its new light finish in 
its line of office furniture (Starline) 
which has inspired a style trend through- 
out the industry. This amusing little book 
shows how to find improved eye comfort 
and avoid brain-fag on the daily job. 


* . * 


1074. CASE HISTORY No. 4701. This 
is only one of the series of case histories 


which Ditto, Inc., is offering to send 
readers. This one tells how an Ohio com- 
pany, faced with a back-order problem, 
was able to cut clerical work in half 
with the Ditto one-writing, order billing 
system. Each case history describes how 
a different problem was solved for an 
actual company, and gives interesting 
and instructive ideas which can _ be 
adapted by other companies. 


* - * 


1075. HOW TO MAKE AN IMPOR- 
TANT DECISION IN YOUR LIFE 
Caricatures of a “typical businessman,” 
appearing on each page of Thomas A 
Edison’s 12-page booklet, help stress the 
need for careful study in selecting the 
right dictating machine. As the booklet 
points out, your daily job is roughly 
divided into oral and written work. Oral 
work is handled face-to-face, or via the 
telephone; but “you still get out written 
work by an old-fashioned, hand-me-down 
method inherited from our great-grand- 


fathers.” 
* * * 


1076. TENITE. This is Tennessee East- 
man Corporation’s fifth edition of this 
book on Tenite, a cellulose ester thermo- 
plastic. It runs to 32 pages, and contains 
100 illustrations of Tenite products 
many of them in full color. The book 
deals with what Tenite is, how it is 
made, for what applications it is suited 
—written in layman’s language. An 11- 
page index of black-and-white pictures, 
showing typical uses, appears at the 
back of the book. 


* * o 


1077. IF YOU’VE EVER DRIVEN ON 
A DARK, RAINY NIGHT...” That’s 
the introduction to a helpful little book- 
let on lighting, put out by The Edwin F. 
Guth Company. The remainder of the 
sentence is, “You know all about bad 
lighting conditions.” By comparing the 
difficult seeing under this condition with 
those in many offices and factories, the 
booklet portrays the bad effects of direct 
glare, reflected glare, high brightness 
ratio, low light level. 


* * * 


1078. SILENT SENTRY. An effective 
little folder from Business Machine 
Products tells how easily its soundproof 
base for typewriters, known as Silent 
Sentry, may be installed, or changed 
from one desk to another. It also shows 
how, through its use, the noise of type- 
writers and other machines is consider- 
ably minimized. 


* * * 


1079. PRESENTING THE GREAT- 
EST IMPROVEMENT IN DICTA- 
TION TECHNIQUE. The _ 6-page 
folder, telling about the Peirce Dictation 
Wire Recorder, has photographic illus- 
trations showing the ease with which the 
dictating machine may be used, an action 
picture of a secretary transcribing, and 
all the various models and equipment 
available. Pictures also show its use in 
inventory taking, meetings, sales train- 
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END ALL ‘“*WRAPS’” PROBLEMS 
Office VALET Wardrobe Racks 


and Costumers end “ wraps’ * prob- 
lems, keep clothing “in press,”’ 
aired on spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, over- 
shoes and umbrellas. Save floor 
space, accommodate 3 persons per 
square foot. Fit in anywhere. Life- 
time welded construction. Modern 
lines and colors, 6-place non- 
tipping costumers-—-12 and 24- 
place 4-foot racks. Endorsed by 
top office planners—in industry— 
institutions—municipal_ buildings 
—schools—professional use. 


Write for Bulletin No. 22 





| 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 


624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, U.S.A. 








pe ter only $47. 50 complete with sup- 
plies! Ask to see HEYER Lettergraph. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest Dealer 











@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
Send for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
‘; Physical Fitness.” 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1003, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE\ 


<i a. 


m Preferr 
o<« aUuNG oO eiwvice >" erred by 


CEXECUTIVES 








CLAR-O-TYPE cleans § 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
, Order from your sta-j, 
tioner or typewriter § 


dealer. F 
F 
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ing, conferences, and so on, Available 
from Peirce Wire Recorder Corporation. 


* * * 


10710. AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
CONCERNING YOUR OFFICE EM- 
PLOYEES. This small folder tells of the 
valuable contribution Acoustors offer in 
soundproofing all types of office ma- 
chines, and affording a certain amount 
of privacy. They are equipped with 
fluorescent lighting, and may be easily 
moved about. With this folder, The 
Acoustor Company will also send the 


| booklet, Quiet with Acoustors, mentioned 


in this department several months ago. 


* * 7 


10711. A HAPPY COMBINATION OF 
BEAUTY AND UTILITY. Letter trays 
in various sizes and models, bookends, 
notebook holders, and spindles all made 
of an aluminum alloy are photograph- 
ically shown in this folder from Bush- 
man-Moore, Inc. It also gives brief de- 
scriptions of this line of desk accessories. 


. * * 


10712. NEW PRINCIPLE — AMAZ- 
INGLY EFFICIENT. Hudson Specialty 
Company offers a little folder describing 
its new Right-way stamp inker which 
incorporates three timesaving principles: 
(1) Stamps have longer life because one 
gentle application is enough; (2) 
specially designed porous rubber pad 
acts by capillary action making it always 
ready for use; (3) rubber base, with 
special wells in bottom to hold ample 
ink supply, provide 15 square inches of 
inking area. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


1071. Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland 
17, Ohio. 

1072. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

1073. Gunn Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 

1074. Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley, 
Chicago 12. 

1075. Thomas A. Edison, 
Orange, N. J. 

1076. Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
port, Tenn. 

1077. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

1078. Business Machine Products, Inc., 
96 Liberty St., New York 6. 

1079. Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 
Sherman St., Evanston, IIl. 


10710. The Acoustor Co., 
Ohio. 
Bushman-Moore, Inc., 2034 E. 71st 
St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
10712. Hudson Specialty Co., 934 Lake- 
side, Chicago 40. 


Inc., West 


Kings- 


Youngstown, 


10711. 














me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economieal, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
44”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 





a> WITHOUT OBLIGATION <~« 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned, Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


FINGER TIP 
DESK FILE 








MODEL U-7 


The New DESK FILE with 
Adjustalle DIVIDERS 


All steel; dividers fit snugly into holes 
in base. 19 holes at half-inch inter- 
vals on each side permit adjusting 
spaces, both as to number and width. 
7 dividers furnished; extras at $.20 
ea. Label holder across base. Model 
U-7 shown, 10” x 11” x 9%” high, 
finished in office green. Price $3.50 
delivered. 
DEALERS: 
Write today 


Liberal Discounts 





SPECIALTY 


COMPANY, INC. 
407 N. Munford St. 
RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 


Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 
world. are invited 





¢ 4 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 








Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s AppPpLiCATION BLank—Usei! 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 814x11 
inches. 


Genera Application BLank—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 844 x 11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 


Avromosite Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 


Avto Expense Bianxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81x11 
inches. 


SaLesMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 814, x 11 inches. 


s 
Write for FREE Samples 


Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cu1caco 40, ILL. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE. By 


Many business enter- 


THE 
Marquis James. 
prises have had histories written about 
them. Usually, they fall into two classi- 
fications. One, the muckraker type of 
article which delves into the deep dark 
past of some railroad or “trust,” and 
shows that business once exploited its 
customers, its stockholders, and the 
public generally. The other type of busi- 
ness history is the fulsome praise, or 
“the company can do no wrong” school 
of history. Typical of the first type of 
company history is a book called, The 
Big Four, a volume about the founders 
of the Southern Pacific railroad, or 
rather the Central Pacific, which later 
became the Southern Pacific. This book 
shows what a bunch of knaves the “big 
four” really were, how they robbed the 
Government, cheated their customers, 
and all but enslaved the farmers of 
California for many years. It depicts 
them as vain, stupid, greedy men. 

While these books are valuable docu- 
ments, they are depressing reading. 

But here is a book, written by the 
famous Marquis James who gave us a 
superlatively good biography of Sam 
Houston, and of President Andrew Jack- 
son, as well as the delightful book on his 
own youth, called The Cherokee Strip. 

James has undertaken a major job in 
this study of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Apparently no re- 
strictions were placed upon him, and 
every cooperation offered to insure a 
sound, honest, and comprehensive book 
on the world’s largest corporation. We 
do not believe we are stretching the 
truth when we say this book sets a new 
standard in business history. Any com- 
pany whose officers are thinking of hav- 
ing their corporate history embalmed 
between covers will inevitably have to 
face comparison with this book of Mr. 
James about Metropolitan Life. It tells 
about many of the unusual enterprises 
of Metropolitan Life. How it went into 
a southern cotton mill town and reduced 
the infant mortality rate; another case 
tells about the company’s work in tuber- 
culosis prevention; still another chapter 
records Metropolitan’s ventures in hous- 
ing projects and homes for wage earners. 
The Armstrong investigation is covered, 
and many other relationships with 
government. 

The greatest message we get from this 
book is that a company to be truly great 
must enter into many facets of national 
life, and that it must embark on public 
service projects which may not, at the 
very beginning, hold much opportunity 
for profit. But, as it turns out, these 
public service projects, this idea of 
going the extra mile, usually end by 
showing tremendous profits. There’s 
many a sound lesson in this book for any 
businessman. Viking Press, New York. $5. 





Send for This New 
1200-page Guide to 
Better Employee 
Relations... 











THE SECOND EDITION 
OF THE DARTNELL 


INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


A complete practical guide to em- 
ployee relations methods, policies, and 
practices. Ten thousand companies 
bought the first edition. Now the second 
enlarged revised edition is ready. It 
brings you the latest facts on every 
aspect of employee relations based on 
case studies in hundreds of plants. 


Fully illustrated, quoting company 
names, written in factual report style, 
this Handbook is indispensable to the 
executive in your company responsible 
for industrial and labor relations. 


1200 Pages - 5 by 8 Inches 
Leatherette - Indexed 


Profit-Sharing Labor Supply 
Training Methods Labor Contracts 
Upgrading Plans Suggestion Systems 
Music at Work Vacation Policies 
Credit Unions Nutrition Programs 
Foremen Programs Dept. Organization 
Grievances Women in Industry 
Labor Disputes Job Qualifications 
Meeting Films Employment Records 
Induction Plans Plant “Open House” 
Turnover Rates Wage Administration 
Safety Programs Plant Lunchrooms 
Attitude Surveys 
Aptitude Tests 
Merit Rating 
House Organs 
Recreation Plans 
Morale-Building 
Employee Reports 


PRICE 


$10.00 


A DARTNELL BUSINESS BOOK 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send on approval a copy of the 
Dartnell INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS HANDBOOK. Your bill for 
$10.00 will be okayed or book re- 
turned in ten days. Bill company. 2 
per cent added to Illinois orders. 


Name. 
Position 
Company 
Street 


City Zone. State. 

[) If $10.00 check attached we will 
imprint your name in gold on 
your Handbook. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Executives Wanted 











SALARIED POSITIONS 

$2,500—325,000 
This thoroughly organized confidential serv- 
ice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—$5,000—8$25,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
better positions everywhere met via our in- 
dividual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 271 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free, PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO.., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


New & Used Business Equipment 








WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Printing 





LABELS, ADVERTISING STICKERS. Free 
folder and samples. IMPRINT, Emporia, Kans. 





Business Opportunities 





CAPITAL SEEKERS: Advice corporate or- 
ganization securing capital; review operations. 
ae THORP, 2 Rector Street, New 
ork 6. 








DARTNELL REPORT NO. 531 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 


—Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 


Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 

= Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
used in job evaluation 

100 Pages. Price $7.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Are Your Guide Tabs — = 
ral ond schotine Ls) 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 


Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 610, Exeter, Nebr 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ilinois 
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r IS increasingly evident that we have passed 

the peak of the boom. Business is tending 
downward. Perhaps not in dollars. But in 
units. Dollar volume, dollar profits, and dollar 
backlogs continue at all-time highs. Therein 
is the danger. Most businessmen forget they 
are playing with boomtime dollars. They con- 
tinue to think and plan in terms of prewar dol- 
lars, when those dollars have gone, perhaps 
forever. A business which used to get along 
nicely with a working capital of $100,000, to- 
day needs at least $150,000 to do the same unit 
volume. Break-even points are way up, too—up 
higher than most of us realize. Some companies 
are showing high earnings in spite of stepped- 
up costs because of inflated inventories. And 
there are fictitious profits in the depreciation 
account. Profits pile up rapidly and easily 
when inflation is on the loose. But the reverse 
is true when deflation sets in. High fixed 
charges, frozen wages and salaries, shrinking 
inventory values, soon overtake profit margins. 
It takes good management, and lots of it, to 
keep out of the red when business is declining; 
and unfortunately 10 years of inflationary 
spending and thinking are not conducive to 
that kind of management. Those companies 
which will maintain a profitable operating posi- 
tion in the years just ahead, will be those smart 
enough to take a realistic position now on mat- 
ters affecting costs and profits. 


CIO Antics 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
according to a press dispatch, has advised its 
affiliated unions to bypass the National Labor 
Relations Board. Employers who refuse to 
recognize a CIO union as bargaining agent 
for their employees will have a picket line 
thrown around their plant. If the case is taken 
to court, the union will depend upon a showing 
of “membership” cards. This strikes us as be- 
ing a bit spongy. In the past, union organizers 
have been plenty tough in pressuring balky 
workers to sign these cards which, in truth, are 
not membership cards at all. They merely 
authorize the union to represent the worker in 
collective bargaining. The worker is supposed 
to join the union if it gets him a pay hike. But 
whether he does or not, the card is carefully 
filed away by the union. Should the worker 
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take a job in some other plant the union is 
striving to organize, it is trotted out to “prove” 
a union majority. The NLRB has accepted 
these cards with very little question. But will 
the courts? Under what conditions was the 
worker’s signature obtained? Was there any 
coercion? Is the signature genuine? And there 
is always the question as to whether the worker 
belongs to the bargaining unit, since under the 
Taft-Hartley Act certain employees are per- 
mitted to establish bargaining units on a less- 
than-plant-wide basis. If the CIO persists in 
its “public be damned” policy, Congress 
should, and probably will, either make picket- 
ing unlawful or require a majority of paid 
members to qualify a union as bargaining 
agent under the new law. 


Profit Sharings Again 


A group of industrialists met in Cleveland 
to charter the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries. These men believe, and with some 
reason, that the best way to preserve free 
enterprise in America is to share the profits 
with employees. This may be done by stock 
ownership, wage dividends, bonus plans, pro- 
duction incentives, suggestion systems, etc. 
But all profit-sharing plans have one thing in 
common, according to the Council: A person is 
compensated according to the success of the 
business as a whole, or his direct contribution 
to its success, and not merely for the time he 
puts in. That, of course, is the antithesis 
of socialism. It strikes at the very roots of 
communism. But in our enthusiasm for a wider 
sharing of business profits, let’s keep in mind 
that practical profit sharing should also pro- 
vide for sharing the losses. The worker’s capital 
shares plan used in New Zealand has that 
feature. So do some of the plans in vogue 
here. The trouble with most profit-sharing 
schemes, as we found in the last depression, is 
they become a dead weight when deflation 
comes. As we have pointed out before, all 
forms of compensation are profit sharing. 
When wages are raised, the employer is shar- 
ing anticipated profits. Human nature being 
what it is, few of our employees have the fore- 
sight to save their bonus checks. When the 
bonus checks stop, they soon become entangled 
in the mesh of geared-up living costs.—J. C. A. 
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